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mn any quantity 


HOLLY COLORED 
INDIVIDUAL NAME 
PENCILS ARE MOST 
APPROPRIATE FOR XMAS 


\\ \\ 
aw \\ 
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Give these red and green striped 
pencils in Christmas colors for gifts 
this year. Five high quality 5¢ gilt 
tip pencils packed inva handsome 
Holly Box, each pencil stamped in 
lustrous gold. 


Each Set consists of a GENUINE LEATHER CASE, To Order These 
three of the finest 5¢ quality pencils in red and green 
Christmas colors, and a 6" wood ruler. Name stamped on 


pencils and case in lustrous gold. 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., 


YOUR CHOICE OF ANY. OF THESE 
ITEMS WILL MAKE 'A DELIGHTFUL AND 
USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT THAT WILL 
BE LONG REMEMBERED. 


< « We especially call your attention to our new 
red and green polished pencils which are most 
appropriate for this holiday season. Give your pupils 
something new and get a thrill out of their enjoyment. 


MECHANICAL 
PENCILS 


Only 
ler ‘Me te 


EACH Names 


in any quantity 


—_ } This nationally ad- 
| To Order These x J 


ee Geupen (fff vertised Mechanical 
Pencil with individual 
name makes a perfect gift. 
In two tone transparent color- 
ful material of finest foolproof 
construction. It is sturdily built and 
fully guaranteed. It contains 4-inch 
medium soft lead, India eraser and pocket 
clip. With name stamped in lustrous gold, 
this makes a de luxe gift. 


‘| EASY WAY 
TO ORDER 


USE THESE 
CONVENIENT 
ede]! de), b 


Fill in order coupons — 
send no money! We mean 
PER SET just what we say. Do not 
be confused. We do not 
ship C.O.D. Pay after 
you receive your goods. 


in any quantity 


Use Coupon 
Ne. 3 on 
nea ite Page | 


Inc. 487 Broadway, 


Py 
s 





NO MONEY! 


YOU PAY after YOU GET YOUR GIFTS 


Individual Flame 
MEMO BOOKS 


with 


Pancils 


4" x 5%" 








Guar ante Re All of the merchandise listed herein is 
guaranteed to meet with your entire satisfaction and our 
tremendous output will assure you of prompt delivery. 


In filling out orders, please PRINT, TYPEWRITE, or WRITE NAMES CLEARLY. 
Each name is carefully proof-read. 










Individualized 
HANDY COMB 
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EACH 
in any quantity 














When You Order 
These Use 
Coupon No. 5 
Below 





PER SET 


GENUINE SHEEPSKIN LEATHER in any quantity 


When Ordering 
These Use 

















With snap fastener, strongly stitched, in beautiful colors, 
fitted with a 4-inch nail file, finest quality comb and good 
quality soft lead pencil. A most delightful gift for boys Below 
and girls. Name stamped on case in lustrous gold. 











This beautiful gift will delight the heart of any child. Case made of 
the finest quality Compo Leather. Fitted with a 50-sheet ruled bond 
pad, as well as a high grade No. 2 pencil. Individual name stamped 
on the case as well as on the pencil in lustrous gold. 











THIS FINE QUALITY PEN GIVEN 
FREE FOR AN ORDER OF 
TWENTY-FIVE (25) SETS OR MORE 








PRED LEATHER GASES No. HANDY COMB KITS 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc. «© UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc. 
487 Broadway, New York, Wi. Y. 487 Broadway, New York, WM. Y. 





COR) xvas wowty poxes § (PRM MECHANICAL PENCILS 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc. 
481 Broadway, New York, W. Y. 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc. 


487 Broadway, New York, WN. Y. 487 Broadway, New York, W. ¥. 


Yes, please send me IN- 
DIVIDUALIZED GENUINE LEATHER 
CASES and PENCILS. ist imprint 


Please send me Individual 
Name HANDY KITS. Kindly imprint 
names as per attached list. (Mention 
“HANDY COMB KITS" at top of 
list.) | will pay 5 days after | receive 
the gifts. 


(15¢ per set in any quantity.) 


‘ 
' 
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' 
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‘ 
, UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc. 
‘ 
r 
' 
‘ 
' 


1 would like Individual Name 
MEMO BOOKS. Imprint names as 
per attached list. (Mention “MEMO 
BOOKS" at top of list.) | will pay 5 
days after | receive the gifts. 


You may send me HOLLY 
{ BOXES of Individual Name PENCILS. 
‘ int names as per attached ist. 
t [Mention "HOLLY BOXES" at top of 
sist) Ang pay 5 days after | receive 
gifts. 


(12¢ per box in any quantity.) 


Yes, please send me Individual 
De Luxe MECHANICAL PENCILS. 
Kindly imprint names as per attached 
list. (Mention "MECHANICAL PEN. 
CILS" at top of list.) | will pay 5 days 
after | receive the gifts. 

(12¢ each in any quantity.) 


names as per attached list. (Mention 
“GENUINE LEATHER CASES" at 
top of list.) | will pay 5 days after | 
receive the gifts. 

(14¢ per set in any quantity.) 





(13¢ each in any quantity.) 
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Dear READER: 

Christmas is coming—the year’s happiest holiday. For those of you 
who want to develop a program that is an integral part of your 
regular schoolwork, turn to page 48 to see what Ethel May Taylor 
suggests. For those who want Christmas plays, songs, recitations, we 
offer a wide variety of program material—there is a convenient 
listing on page 45, and the article on page 49, by Epsy Colling, is full 
of practical ways of solving the costume problems that inevitably 
arise. : 

It is important to remember that Christmas is a time for sharing, 
as described by Roxie Andrews Firth on pages 22 and 23. Your 
pupils will be pleased with the gifts for all the family, and for their 
friends, as well, that can be made from the illustrated directions in 
our handwork section. (Consult Jessie Todd’s “How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue,” for additional help.) Then they may 
decide to do as Mabel Green’s pupils did—hold a Christmas Fair 
(see page 25). You will be interested in the way Florence E. Mixer 
settled the problem of exchanging gifts (page 56). 

Don’t overlook the other items in the “Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club.” And be sure to make use of all the regular features of THE 
INstRucTOR—“The Children’s Corner,” “The New Books,” “Your 
Counselor Service,” and “Treasure-Trove for the Busy Teacher.” 
Carolyn Nunn has a novel, happy suggestion for the day before vaca- 
tion (page 49). In spite of the increased activity demanded before 
the holidays, you'll want to find time to be glamorous, gracious, and 
generous. “The YOU You Can Be” will tell you how. And a vaca- 
tion trip, as suggested in the Travel Section, will be a fitting climax 
to this gala season. 





PRIMARY GRADES 


CuristmMas HaNpwork: 4, 25, 
30, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 40-41, 
56, 57, 64. 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM MATERIAL: 
22-23, 43, 44-45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
$0, 51, 53, 54-55, 57. Stories: 
12, 13. 


Creative Activities: 7, 22-23, 
25, 37, 40-41, 48, 57. 


CHARACTER EpucaTION: 11, 12, 
13, 22-23, 25, 28, 54-55, 56, 
57 

Unrrs AND Activities: 16, 22- 


23, 24. SEaATwoRK: 18-19, 28. 


Too. SuByects: arithmetic: 63; 


language: 7, 56, 58, 65; read- 
ing: 18-19, 56, 63. 
Art: the cover, 20, 21, 57, 64. 


LrreraTuRE: 21, 50. Music: 21, 
43, 44, 46, 49, 51, 53, 65. 


ScIENCE: 24, 62. SoctaL Stup- 
tes: 16, 48, 51, 54-55, 58, 60— 
61, 62. 


VisuaL EpucaTIon: the cover, 
11, 17, 24, 29, 60-61, 64. 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CuristMas HANDworK: 4, 25, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 40-41, 42, 56, 57, 64. 


CHrRIsTMAS PROGRAM MATERIAL: 
22-23, 43, 44-45, 46, 48, 49, 
$1, 52, 53, 54-55, 57. STorwes: 
13, 14, 15. 


Creative Activities: 7, 22-23, 
25, 37, 39, 40-41, 48, 57. 


CHARACTER EpucaTion: 11, 13, 
14, 22-23, 25, 28, 54-55, 56, 
57. 

Units aNp Activities: 22-23, 
24, 25. Tests: 26, 27. 


™N 


Toor Suspjects: arithmetic: 27, 
63; language: 7, 27, 56, 58, 65; 
reading: 56, 57, 63. 


” 


— 


Art: the cover, 20, 21, 57, 64. 
LITERATURE: 21, 27. Music: 21, 


26, 43, 44, 46, 49, 51, 53, 65. 
ScIENCE: 24, 27, 62. SOCIAL 
Stupres: 15, 26, 27, 48, 51, 54— 


55, 58, 60-61, 62. 


VisuaL EpucaTIion: the cover, 
11, 17, 24, 29, 60-61, 64. 




























Men in the United States Navy sleep in hammocks to— 


KEEP COOL SAVE SPACE IMPROVE POSTURE 





Hammocks, easily taken down and put away during the day, are used 
aboard ship to save space. Although this space is limited, every man 
has a locker to stow his personal belongings. And in many of them 
is found Ipana Tooth Paste—a big favorite with Navy men. 





The 4 lower stripes on this petty officer’s sleeve show — 
TERMS OF SERVICE RANK WEIGHT 


Each lower stripe on the sleeve of this man is a mark of one enlistment 
or as Navy men call it, a “hitch.” Enlistments are usually for 4 years. 
In Uncle Sam’s fleet you'll find many commissioned officers, petty offi- 
cers and enlisted men who have served six and more enlistments. 


To visit a dentist, a sailor at sea must— 
SEE SHIP'S DENTIST 


» ROW ASHORE 








On all larger vessels such as battleships and cruisers, there is a ship's 
dentist ready to give excellent dental care to the men. His office is as 
well-equipped as that of dentists ashore. For in the Navy, as in civil 
life, sound teeth and healthy gunis are very important. 





THE INSTRUCTOR, December 1941 


Try This “Naval Intelligence” Test On Your Pupils! 


A nautical review of dental facts that will prove helpful and instructive to each pupil. Award these honorary ranks: 
5 correct answers—an Admiral; 4 correct—a Captain; 3 correct—a Commander; 2 correct—a Lieutenant; 1 correct —an Ensign. 


All U. S. sailors have regular drills in— 


CALISTHENICS COOKING CARRYING 





To keep Navy men in good physical condition, calisthenic drills are 
part of the service routine. Exercise is important for muscles—and just 
as important for gums. That’s why we learn about gum massage in 
school, for massage is a splendid way to stimulate our gums. 





— 


Messages are often sent from ship to ship by — 
SEMAPHORE SOUNDING STANDING 


Semaphore signalling, which is done with flags, is frequently used to 
send messages from one ship to another. Every seaman, first class, is 
required to know the individual flags, with their names, and he must 
also master the semaphore and Morse code alphabets, 


MM TEACHERS than ever before have joined hands with Amer- 
ica’s dentists in teaching children proper care of teetii and 
gums. Day by day in thousands of schoolrooms all over the coun- 
try, boys and girls are learning fundamentals of dental health that 
will help safeguard their bright smiles. Ipana Tooth Paste is proud 
to play a part in this great educational work and hopes that this 
“Quiz Series” will be of further help in promoting better dental 
health for your pupils. 





Published in the Interest of Better Health by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 








— Only $1.00 —— 


Word and Letter 
are 2 inches 


17x23 inches. 


The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at only 
$1.00, consists of two charts with pockets 
for holding letter and word cards; a supply 
of 275 word cards and several alphabets of 
small and capital letters—enough to build 
an extensive primary reading vocabulary ; 
and an indexed filing box for keeping the 
cards in order—all put up in a compact, 
attractive package. Such an outfit is indis- 
P ble in the teaching of tence build- 
ing, phonics, spelling, silent reading, sight 
reading and oral reading. It provides a 
means for comprehension tests through 
“read and do” exercises. It can also be 
used as a bulletin board and for giving 
directions. The chart is so constructed 
that it can be used conveniently as a hand 
ebart as well as a wall chart. The outfit 
is extremely flexible; in fact, it is possible 
to build up almost any group of phono- 
grams, words, or sentences desired. The 
type used is standard chart size. The word 
and letter cards are two inches high. The 
dimension of the two charts combined is 
17 x 23 inches. Packed in « substantial 
container with directions for use. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid. 





1 
The Economy Chart Outfit 


38° THIS poster, which gives the 

effect of an actual box tied on 
the background, will be a new idea to 
many children. They will enjoy 
making a similar poster because they 
like third dimension. 

Someone may say, “I'll make a 
poster announcing that the Red 
Cross needs mittens. I'll sew a mit- 
ten on the poster and paint the let- 
ters to match the mitten.” 

Still another child may say, “Ill 
sew little pieces of candy on my 
poster advertising the candy sale. I 
can paste them on if I choose candies 
that are wrapped in paper.” 


Poze CHILDREN often enjoy a 

game made by themselves more 
than the most expensive one bought 
in a store. The directions for making 
the game described on this page are 


clear, and the child who makes it will 
gain confidence. He will make other 
things from directions given in books 
and magazines. Then later, if he is 
original, he will invent games and 
make them. Pupils enjoy their school- 
work more if some of the problems 
deal with outside interests as this one 
does. 


Hai & McCreary Company 
436 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














WANT A GOV'T JOB? 


Start $1260 to $2100 year 


MEN—WOMEN. 
Prepare NOW for 
1942 Examinations. 
Big opportunity 
for teachers. Write 
immediately for 
free 32-page book, 
with list of positions and particulars 


telling how to qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. E 229, Rochester, N. Y. 





P3y° THIS page will undoubtedly 

have a great appeal. The doll 
angel, and the other tree decorations 
as well, will inspire the children to 
make similar tree decorations. They 
will refrain from copying the angels 
shown here, and they will arrange 
them in a different way. Perhaps they 
will have the streamers go around the 
tree in a horizontal direction. They 
may try different color schemes, using 
first one combination of colors, and 
then another. The children’s fun in 
trimming the tree is in fixing it the 
way they like it. 








. 
$ CLASSROOM BORDERS 
Postpaid 30c per set 
Each set contains 14 or more different 
patterns 10 inches high. 
Solve your probl of cl d 
tion by letting your pupils color and 
mount these interesting figures. 
We suggest: 
For December ~ Christmas 
For January—Health 
For February— Valentine 





Pege MANY teachers who wish to 

explain to their pupils how to 
make a mask will find the photo- 
graphs on this page helpful. The pic- 





Other borders: be 
yates goashesving tures summon ones interest. They 
Halloween py show clearly each step. There is de- 
Patriotism Garden Elves cided human interest because the child 


esccanrgy WORKBOOK _ company 


Seon Ge is so intent on her work. Children 


in the sixth grade and above will en- 
joy this problem. A few talented 
fifth-graders can do it too. 

These pictures may be helpful to 














Send For 32-Page Booklet 
«Care of the Teeth» 








frogs. ew te make “Care of | children in another way. The one in 
time. Fall of teachi material. 


the upper left will show them how to 
draw a girl or a boy working a jump- 
ing jack or some puppets. 

The second picture from the left in 
the upper row will help some child 
to draw a picture of a girl making 
cookies. The first picture on the left 
in the second row will help a child to 
draw a poster showing an activity in 
the cooking class. 





ELMS Many Finish in 2 Years 


b aby as your time abilities pesmi, Equivalent to - 


or to f° Ps 
terts lor already 
Septet he ge area 








IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of 
University eh A 
University of Chicago 


Pog° AFTER a child learns to make 
this stand-up candle he may be 
able to make a stand-up figure. The 
candles or figures may be used as table 
decorations or place cards. 


Peg* WHEN children make presents 
such as those shown on this 
page, the teacher has a wonderful op- 
portunity to teach color and design. 
Before making the pocketbook, a 
child should consider the color of his 
mother’s or sister’s coat so that the 
purse will either match or harmonize. 
For the knitting bag, material 
with a small design is best if it is to 
be used for a long time. Also, choose 
colors that will not soil easily. 


Peg° THE children will think of 

many funny designs for the 
bookmarks. Here is an opportunity 
for using such designs on something 
one does not look at every day. 

The colors of a present should be 
suited to the person to whom it is 
given. For example, a little girl who 
likes pink, pale blue, or lavender 
should not use these colors when she 
makes a bookmark for her father or 
uncle. She must select colors which 
are suitable for a man. 


Pege SOME child after looking at 
the trees on this page may like 
to make a little lamp out of an old 
tin can, and design a shade similar to 
the branches of one of the trees 
shown here. How beautiful it would 
be to have a blue electric-light bulb 
in the lamp, its rays coming out 
through cuts of the child’s design. 


Peg? THROUGH the children’s in- 

tense interest in Christmas we 
can introduce ideas that inspire them 
to do original work in the months 
that follow. For example, children 
who have arranged tables something 
like those on this page might be able 
to do the following. 

1, Cover a scratched or worn table 
in the schoolroom with manila tag- 
board, and place some interesting col- 
orful pieces of clay modeling on the 
table, with paper mats of different 
colors under some of the pieces. 

2. Plan a bulletin-board exhibit. 

3. Arrange books on a table. 


yo SOME children will like to 
draw designs of rabbits, chick- 
ens, elephants, or bears on a bib and 
doily. Others may draw a border of 
flowers, and sew them with stitches 
of green, pink, blue, and yellow. 
(Continued on page 5) 
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—to keep up interest in Multiplication Drill. we 

One can play. Excellent for reviewing the binati 
because it can be adapted to the needs of the pupil be . 
he lagging or alert. Noiseless rubber blocks ~ colorful, 40 
washable, cannot grow shabby with use, Order several sets 

today direct from maker to you. Price 75¢ each, postpaid om 

MULTI-PLAY table games -- solitaires and group h 

games ~ for home use - SOLD AT GAME COUNTERS. th 

Arithmetic Games Co., Box 162 Station C. he 

Grand Rapids, Michigan dr 
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BARGAIN CATALOG : 

‘ 

25,000 books of all i BOOKS v 

publishers listed in our 47th c 
Annual! Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 

—latest “best sellers.”” Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- g 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, coll . libraries 
and thousands of — ———-. Ser ~~ 

today for our new ca . “Bargains 
outs’? THE BOOK SUPPLY €0., Dent 121, I 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. t 





es APPLICATION $74. ; 
30 1% 


& PHOTOS 






Finest real photo copies, size 24x34, t 
’™ia double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
ia Made from any photo or print. Money 


returned if not satisfied. Original I 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. ] 





Complete education for teaching ‘56 th 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren's demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer 
classes. Beautiful resident hall. Located 
Chicago's lovely North Shore near lake. 
Cultural education plus vocational training. B.E.de- 
gree conferred (4yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2- 
year certificate. Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. x 114-8 EVANSTON, tL. 


Artistic pins, rings and eet! 
classes and clubs. Attractive prices. 
Finest quality, gold plated, silver, etc. 
Over 300 e 


Write Dept. ¢, METAL ARTS CO., Ine, Rochester, M. ¥. 



















or BOOK o° ARTCRA 


Ez 





FOR CLASSWO - 
decorate burnt wood etchings. glass, \ | 
trett. etc. write ter eatalog ft. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


Perhaps one child will use tones of 
one color, such as pale blue cloth for 
the set and darker blue yarn for the 
stitches. Another child may like to 
cut the bib out of pink and sew a 
design in white with cross-stitches in 
a geometric pattern. 


Pege THE cards shown on this page 
can be made by children in 
grades eight and nine. Some children 
in grade seven can make them. Chil- 
dren in grades below the seventh can 
make designs which do not have to be 
so exact, such as deer, holly, bells, 
jack-in-the-boxes, and camels. 
Children should be warned about 
cutting the letters for block-printed 
cards. For example, the word Greet- 
ings must be cut as it appears when 
looked at in a mirror. Otherwise, the 
word will be backwards when printed. 
Little children like to make wood- 
block illustrations for stories. Here 
again a project given interest by 
Christmas will help with original 
work in the months to follow. 


Fages THE two faces in the lower 

left corner of page 40, the two 
in the upper picture, and the face in 
the upper picture on page 41 will 
help pupils to draw portraits of chil- 
dren. They will want to arrange the 
hair differently and draw different 
kinds of clothes. 

Some children may wish to model 
clay tiles and make one simple design 
on each tile. There are several sug- 
gestions in the lower right picture on 
page 41. The teddy bear will make 
an interesting tile design, with a line 
drawn about three fourths of an inch 
from the edge for a border. Dots or 
stripes may decorate the border. The 
fish drawing could be used, the pat- 
tern on the fish being changed. 
Several fish, with a few bubbles or 
pieces of seaweed, would make an at- 
tractive design for a tile. Another 
good design would be the duck drawn 
without its hat, and painted with gay 
colors, or, if preferred, the back- 
ground only could be painted. 

On page 40, the horse in the lower 
left picture would make a charming 
tile design. The cat, duck, and ele- 
phant in the upper picture will give 
other ideas for tile designs. 

The teddy bears on page 41, and 
the dog, horse, and elephant on page 
40 can be cut out of plain black 
paper for a poster design. 


Page AFTER the children have ex- 

amined the angel on this page 
and read the directions, some will 
want to follow the directions exactly, 
and afterwards make a design of their 
own. Other children will read the 
directions and then make an original 
angel design. 

In painting angels, children may 
use related colors to add richness. The 
following combinations make attrac- 
tive color schemes. 

1. Yellow shading into orange yel- 
low, into yellow orange, into orange, 
into red orange, and into orange red. 

2. Blue green shading into blue, 
into violet blue, into blue violet, into 
violet, and into red violet. 
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SELL PRINTED PENCILS 


FOR SCHOOL CLUB NEEDS 
Send No Money 


This plan gives your school the opportunity to acquire the latest athletic 
equipment, school supplies or money for any charitable cause. You will be 
surprised at how easy it is to sell these fine pencils—Number 2, medium-soft 
lead. Pencils will be sent to you “open account”—you pay for only the pencils 
that are sold—any pencils that are not sold may be returned to us—we pay 
postage. 

No. 1—School Name Pencils—Attractively printed in your school colors. No. 2—New 
Patriotic Pencils—Big hit with every student—-White Pencils printed in red and blue ink— 
stars and stripes with Uncle Sam. No. 3—Patriotic with American Flag, Stars and Stripes. 


No. 4—Basketball Schedules printed on pencils as many as 24 schedule dates—the pencil that 
advertises your games. 


ROUND PENCIL PRICES ‘ 





vi «ee 





— 
1942 








BAND 1940-1941 


MISS NORMA WENDELBURG ___ 


i 
! 
i 
: 
H 


Westover School 


“HELP THE ENCYCLOPEDIA FUND” 


~~ SA 
1941 - BASKETBALL SCHEDULE - 


Broad Street & Erie Avenue 


eT orm 


“PACMER SCHVUOL 


144 Pencils (One Gross) - $ 3.60 
i | j 500 Pencils 12.50 
ed Mey 1000 Pencils 22.50 
** * 

Le | ROUND PENCIL COLORS 
-e p & Red No. 40 Ivory . No. 45 
4 | : i Orange ; No. 41 Light Blue No. 46 
; | Light Green siedesametictai No. 42 Gold No. 47 
f Gray No. 43 Silver No. 48 
o4 Yellow vac No. 44 White No. 49 


Color of Inks—Red, Blue, Green, Maroon, Purple, Black, White 


Selection of Colors only on Gross Orders 


FREE PRIZE WITH EVERY ORDER 


———————— 























To insure complete success in your sales campaign, we are offering—Free Prizes to the student 
who sells the greatest number of Pencils. 
Offerings and Free Sample Pencil. 


—— 


Send for our new catalogue for additional Prize 


——————— 





ry 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 












Personal Name Pencils 
Box of 4 Pencils 


10c 


Packed in Christmas Boxes 
Only one size Box 


ONE NAME 
TO A BOX 





ASSORTED 
PASTEL COLORS 


TEACHERS 
Group Your Orders 


Orders totaling 144 pencils will receive Free, one New 
Style Fountain Pen- -orders totaling 500 peacils will 
receive Free Gift of Boy’s or Girl’s Wrist Watch— 
order for 1000 pencils or more will receive New 1942 


Arvin Radio -Only One Gift To An Order. 











HEXAGON 
SHAPE 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO., 238 East 5th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 



























THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES OF MLLUSTRATES GRITS + He. ¢ 





READY TO USE 
ge INEXPENSIVE 
MODERN 


YOU will like these up-to-date, authoritative materials for social studies and 
elementary science, priced to suit the most modest budget. What are they? 
The 56 Instructor Illustrated Units—timesaving teaching aids that are a must in 
every classroom. Each is complete with text for primary, middle, and upper 
grade levels; overview, procedures, activities, bibliography; a large introductory 
photograph; and a sheet (39” x 1234”) of 25 or more photographs, with no 
printing on the back. The cost? Surprisingly low . .. you may have four for 


only $1.00, postpaid (30 cents each if ordered singly) ; so use our coupon at once! 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 








Airplanes (1) 

Animals (3) 

Astronomy (8) 

Birds (32) 

Boats (12) 

Books (25) 

Character Education (31 
Christmas Customs (34) 
Christmas Music (35) 
City Life (15) 

Clothing (26) 

Colonial Life (50) 
Communication (2) 
Community Life (46) 
Cotton (55) 

Desert Life (41) 

The Earth's Surface (51) 
Electricity (54) 
Eskimos (4) 


lam enclosing $ 
Name 

Teaching Position 
St. or R.D. 


P.0._ 


Date Se 





Exploring the World (11) 
Family Life (30) 
Farm Life (14) 

Fire and Fuel (49) 
Fishing (13) 

Food (6) 

Grains (56) 

Holland (23) 

indians (40) 

Insects (44) 

Japan (45) 

Light (42) 

Lumbering (52) 
Mexico (18) 

Milk (48) 

Music (33) 

National Parks (47) 
Natural Resources (16) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me Instructor Miustrated Units. 


I have checked the subjects desired. 


Old Stone Age (53) 
Old World Gifts (10) 
Our Schools (37) 
Pioneer Life (20) 
Plant Life (39) 

The Post Office (27) 
Rocks and Minerals (5) 
Safety Education (24) 
Sea Creatures (28) 
Shelter (7) 

South America (22) 
Switzerland (43) 
Thrift (21) 
Transportation (17) 
Trees (9) 

Weather (19) 

Wild Flowers (36) 
World Peace (29) 
World Trade (38) 


in payment of this order. D 41 


State__ 
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THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Send only verse 
that cach child composes in class as an 
assignment, or verse written by the 
class as a whole, Assignments should 
not be given out in advance. Con- 
tributions must be sent by the teacher 
with a letter from her giving the 
name and address of the school and 
the name and grade of the child. The 
letter should also state the conditions 
under which the verse was written. 
Use a separate sheet for each verse, 
which should bear the child’s name 
and school, and the teacher’s name. 
Address contributions to: 
The Children’s Corner 
THe INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


THe SNOWFLAKES 


Dancing fairy snowflakes 
Whirling in the sky, 
Falling gently downward 
Where they softly lie. 

Eppie Lu Grun, 3rd Grade 
Webb School, Pampo, Tex. 
EVELYN Martin, Teacher 


THE Woopen CLock 


“Cuckoo, cuckoo,” says the big brown 
clock. 

The door flies open and then it goes 
locked. 

“Cuckoo, cuckoo,” says little bird 
blue, 

“I have come to see if I knew you.” 

“Cuckoo, cuckoo,” says the big brown 
clock, 

“I always have to sit on an old 
wooden block.” 
Doris JEAN East ick, 4th Grade 

Public School, Mount Vernon, Mo. 

Winnie Pucn, Teacher 


THE SNow 


The snow is falling. 
I like it; don’t you? 

There is snow on my jacket, 
There is snow on my shoe, 
There is snow on everything. 

I like it; don’t you? 
Eunice Lites, 5¢/ Grade 
Cloverleaf School, Mena, Ark. 
BeRNIcE Mourton, Teacher 


Best MONTH 


The December air is cool and sweet, 
When it isn’t filled with snow and 
sleet. 
December’s the time to sleigh and ski. 
Snow stretches for miles like a 
great white sea. 
December with its ice and snow 
Makes our cheeks like red apples 
glow. 
The days are cold and very clear. 
December’s the best month of the 
year. 
Patsy Fincn, 6¢h Grade 
Hewes School, Sundance, Wyo. 
Loretta O’Haver, Teacher 
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As Window Transparency 





Cathedral indows 





~ Glorify Your Christmas Classroom 


thick black cardboard, insuring strength and durability. 





Hung on a tree 
with an electric light 
shining through, 

a Cathedral Window 
is the ultimate in 

tree adornment. come. Sold only in sets. 
Three 
Cathedral Windows Four Subjects : 
curved and fastened 
with laces make a 
gorgeous 
Christmas lantern. 


Four “Windows,” one of each subject 
Twelve Windows, 3 each of 4 subjects 











Manual explains in detail every step of the work for each problem. 
Order a copy today—with Manual—and bring new zest to your art work. 
Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State grade) 





MAIL THE COUPON 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
For $ enclosed, send the following: 


4) Cathedral Windows 120 
Creative Art Grade 50c 
Santa Claus : 60c 


Name 





Address 


Christmas Candles 
Christmas Carol 





supplemented by reproductions of famous Masterpieces in true facsimile colors with picture study outline. 


These new, beautiful windows spread colorful radiance and glowing Christmas Cheer. Made of transpar- 
ent paper, printed in rich Old Master colors, with true stained glass technique, their beauty is an inspira- 
tion and a lasting art impression. Each window is 17 inches high, 12 inches wide, framed with double 


Give Cathedral Windows to Your Pupils 


for Christmas. New and different, these beautiful, artistic transparencies will delight 
little folks—and their parents too—for a Cathedral Window means a cheerier Christmas 
in any home—and they’ll brighten many future Yuletides. { Order Cathedral Windows 
NOW for pupils’ remembrance and your own classrooms. You will be delighted with 
their intriguing design and luminous beauty—and they will be serviceable for years to 


Star of the East 
Ship of Light 


$1.00, postpaid 
2.75, postpaid 


These are the original large size Cathedral Windows 


Christmas art projects and sug- 
gestions for grades 1 to 8 are 


included in these 8 books of 
CREATIVE ART 


for 


GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


Irrespective of the grade you teach, 
you will find in the Creative Art book 
for that grade the most helpful group 
of projects and lessons you have ever 
used. 

Every phase of art work is covered. 
Every lesson offers the pupil method 
and inspiration for self-expression in 
seasonal problems and general proj- 
ects—in crayon, paint and cut paper— 
A Teacher's 


50c, postpaid. 


A Sand Table Project—- 
SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 


8363—Contains 8 sheets of designs printed 
on good card stock, size 11 x 17, including 
the village church, the sleigh with reindeer, 
the glorious Christmas tree, the snow-laden 
hemlocks, happy children and their toys, 
the village houses and all the incidentals 
to create the atmosphere of Merry Xmas. 
Put up in strong portfolio with sheet of 
directions. Size 11% x 18. 


60c, postpaid. 
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JuventLe Books To GIvE 


Basy AN™aLs, by Margaret Wise Brown. 
Illustrated by Mary Cameron. Unpaged. 
Boards. $.50. Random House. New 
York. 

As a bedtime storybook, or a rainy- 

afternoon-by-the-fire storybook, very 
young children will find this highly 
satisfactory and will enjoy looking at 
the illustrations almost as much as 
they will like hearing the -amusing 
story about six baby animals. 
BEN FRANKLIN, Printer’s Boy, by 
Augusta Stevenson. Illustrated by Paul 
Laune. 176 pp. Cloth. $1.25. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. Indianapolis. 

This story, especially for children, 
written in their language, interprets 
Franklin’s life in terms of their un- 
derstanding. The book is intended 
as an introduction to a great Ameri- 
can, in the hope that the young 
reader will be stimulated to learn 
more about this great patriot. 


BROWNIE OF THE CircUS AND OTHER 
Srorres oF Topay, selected by Wilbel- 
mina Harper. Illustrated by Vera Neville. 
108 pp. Cloth. $2.00. David McKay 
Company. Philadel phia. 

Besides the story of Brownie, a 
misunderstood little circus pony, 
there are stories about Araminta and 
her goat, about Zebedee, the little 
boy who lived in a fishing village in 
Nova Scotia, about the little Indian 
boy, Dat-say, and about many others 
in this collection of stories concern- 
ing children of all nationalities writ- 
ten by well-known authors. The 
illustrations are delightful. 


A Cuitp’s Book or Prayers, selected by 
Louise Raymond. Illustrated by Masha. 
36 pp. Boards. $1.50. Random House. 
New York, 

The prayers in this collection for 
children range from The Lord’s Pray- 
er to a child’s grace taken from The 
New England Primer. There are 
thirty-five exquisite illustrations in 
soft colors with touches of gold. 


Curprer, by Hortense Flexner. Illus- 
trated by Wyncie King. 47 pp. Cloth. 
$1.00. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
New York. 

Chipper is a little chipmunk who 
found some giants and tamed them. 
They were very still when he was 
near, fed him when he was hungry, 
and let him scamper all over them 
when he was playful. These giants 
were huge two-legged creatures, who 
thought they had tamed Chipper. 
Each was happy in his own belief. 


Fayorire Nursery Soncs, with simpili- 
fied piano arrangements by Inez Bertail. 
Illustrated by Pelagie Doane. 44 pp. 
Boards. $.50. Random House. New 
York. 

Little pupils will love to look at 
this singing book because it is so 
beautifully illustrated. It contains 
twenty-six nursery songs that have 
been known, loved, and sung by chil- 
dren down through the years. 
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ON THE Trait To Santa Fe, by Hallie 
Hall Violette and Ada Claire Darby. 


Illustrated by Lorence F. Bjorklund. 
266 pp. Cloth. $1.40. Houghton 
Miffiin Company. Boston. 


An exciting book for upper-grade 
children, and even for adults, is this 
story of traders along the Santa Fe 
Trail. Its authors delved into diaries 
and journals of traders of the 1820's 
and °30’s, and the result is a book of 
adventure, historical fact, and infor- 
mation, 


Peter CHURCHMOUSE, written and illus 
trated by Margot Austin. Unpaged. 
Boards. $1.00. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Inc. New York. 

Peter Churchmouse knew he would 
be fed and given a warm place to stay 
if only he could make nearsighted 
Parson Pease-Porridge see that he was 
really just a little churchmouse and 
not a rat. It is an amusing story for 
young children, with very, very 
clever illustrations. 


SaLt Water Boy, by Melicent Humason 
Lee. Illustrated by Leslie W. Lee. 144 pp. 
Cloth. $2.00. The Caxton Printers, 
Lid. Caldwell, Idaho. 


Pi-yuck, an Indian lad belonging 
to a tribe who lived along the Cali- 
fornia coast, is the hero of this tale. 
An Indian Robinson Crusoe, he is cast 
upon a lonely island off his home coast 
and has to depend entirely on his own 
wits for survival. 


THe SNowsHoe Twins, by Jane Tomp- 
kins. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 118 pp. 
Cloth. $1.50. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. New York. 

By describing the lives of Mr. and 
Mrs. Snowshoe and their twin babies 
Bunty and Skippy, the author gives 
young readers an interesting and ac- 
curate account of how the large, 
swift, snowshoe rabbits of the north- 
ern forests live and grow and play. 


Sons oF Liperty, by Gertrude Robinson. 
Illustrated by Woodi Ishmael. 248 pp. 
Cloth. $2.00. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Inc. New York. 

An excellent perspective-finder is 
this story about young David Hawes. 
His ancestors fought hardship, In- 
dians, and the British in order that 
they might keep their homes and 
lands. Young David lived in 1776, 
and knew only allegiance to the 
America which stood for liberty and 
equality and opportunity for all. 


STEPHEN Foster AND His Littite Doc 
Tray, by Opal Wheeler. Illustrated by 
Mary Greenwalt. 172 pp. Boards. $2.00. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. New 
York. 

This fine biographical sketch of 
young Stephen Foster, the little 
schoolboy who loved music more 
than anything else, contains a number 
of songs, both the Negro spirituals 
which were his inspiration and the 
music which he composed. It is 
generously illustrated and will appeal 
to middle- and upper-grade children. 

(Continued on page %) 

















MAKE IT THE HIGH LIGHT OF THE SCHOOL 
YEAR. North, south, east, west---no matter where 


you teach---the children are looking forward to 


Christmas. 


plans right now. 





Let the month of December be easy 
for you and a delight to your pupils. 


Begin your 


Do all these things! The books listed below . . . full of sugges- 
tions for plays, recitations, songs, stories, decorations, handcraft, 


gifts . . . are waiting to be sent for. 


Send your order now ... 


TODAY ... so youll have what you need in plenty of time 


for your Christmas celebration. 


| Khy thn 4a ud 
Ayot K 


Use the coupon on page 70. 


BOOK OF 


STORIES 


TO READ OR TELL 





The Instructor Handcraft Book—Things to Draw, Paint, or Make. 80 pages, 934” x 


1234", strong paper covers 


Gift suggestions and art work. $1.00; $.80 


Christmas Customs, No. 34, and Christmas Music, No. 35, in The Instructor Series of 
30: $.2 


\Nustrated Units. Each unit 


and description of this series of units, and a coupon for ordering.) 


The Instructor Book of Program Selections for All the Year. 
Plays, recitations, songs; thoroughly indexed. $1.00; $.80 


strong paper covers 


The Instructor Rhythm Band Book. 48 pages 934" x 1234’, strong 
cludes how to conduct a rhythm band, description of instrument 


Designs for Window Decorations and Other Art Projects. 


ee page 6 of this issue for a complete list 


128 pages, 934" x 1234", 


paper covers. In- 
38 scores. $1.00; $.80 


32 sheets of designs ready 
ina ( 


to hectograph, 844" x 11”, and a 32-page Teacher’s Manual portfolio. $1.00; $.80 
The Instructor Book of Stories to Read or Tell. 128 pages, 934" x 1234”, strong paper 
covers Interesting tales for every grade level, indexed for easy use $1.00; $.8 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days, by Grace B. Faxon 
4; ¢ 40) 


a yes, and plavs 


Christmas Plays and Recitations, by Florence R. Signor 


jances, and other exercises. 


Christmas in Your School, by 
ogues, and plays, including a 


Christmas Plays and Exercises, 
ttle plays for younger pupils 


A Christmas Panorama, showin 
ywades 3-6, 30-40 character 


All prices are postpaid. 


Recitations, acrostics, songs 
Recitations, songs, plays, drills 


Florence R. Signor Recitations, songs. exercises dia- 
dramatization of Dickens’ “‘A Christmas Carol.’ $.40 


by Laura Rountree Smith, and others. Eleven delightful 


g how children of various nations celebrate Christmas. For 


desirable $15 


When two prices are given, the first price is the 


requiar price; the second is the special price to INSTRUCTOR subscribers. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


TO ORDER, US 


E COUPON ON PAGE 70 
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A Gift Your 
Pupils Will 
Love —Only 
6c Per Set! 
(postpaid) 


Christmas Card 
Folder and Pencil 
Set ‘both imprinted 
with Christmas 
poem.: 
Give your pupils beaati- 
ful Greeting Folders 
and Pencil Sets, comp lete in envelope. Each includes hand- 
some Old English style lithographed C meegtmans Folder 5 1-4x 81 ~ 
in 7 colors (6 assorted subjects), each with lovely Christmas Poe 
Space for your signature. ALSO attached in ‘folder— —beautiful white 
pear! finish pencil with gilt-tip, red rubber, red and green holiday 
poinsettias, AN ristmas verse imprinted right on pence’ 
Somplete set, 6c each, quantity. Order today. Ideal class 
gifts. Subjects come assorte 
NORTH AMERICAN PENCIL works, 554 W. Adams, Chicago 


ADDING MACHINE 


VEST POCKET SIZE 
Send No Money 
Notatoy. Operates with only 
a finger flick—has a thousand 
school uses. Adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, divides. Counts up 

to ten million. 

Ideal Christmas Gift 

Not Sold in Stores 

Send name and address. Pay 

postman $2.00 only, plus post- 
e. Money back in 10 days, if 

not delighted. Order today. 
KEYSTONE DISTRIBUTORS 

154 E. Erie St. Chicago, Ill. 


10c 


























(BABY CALCULATOR] 


80H508a 


MULTIPLICATION | 
| Division } 
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CHRISTMAS 
ART PACKETS 


Be prepared for Christmas. Get your Christmas room Deco 
rations early; also window pictures, blackboard borders, 
posters, gifts for the children to make 

Ann Marie’ e l0c Packets are original—just 
for Christm 


Order from “list below. Actnow. Rush your order today. 
Ann Marie wil! ship immediately postpaid. 


Window Pictures __..... Christmas Trees 
osntatl Blackboard Borders ......Christmas Toys 
emneni Madonna Poster .-.---Christmas Packet 
Greeting Cards 
...Gifts for the children to make 

10c each —Any 6 for 50c 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 1201 
5932 Newburg Avenue Chicago, 


what you need 








Minois 








STAND UP SANTA 
BALLOONS 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND PAR- 
TIES. RED SANTA stands 13 inches 
high on his own feet. 6—1l5e, 15—35c, 
50—$1.00. Over 50, 2¢ Each. 

GIANT RED SANTA, much larger, in 
special envelope, Each—8e, 5—35e, 10 or 
more, 6e Each. 

GIFT or PARTY ASSORTMENT 70 
BALLOONS, BIG VARIETY, with 
GIANT SANTA $1.00 Postpaid. 
SAMPLER, Big Santa and 10 Standard 
Santas 3 Dimes. All Prices Postpaid. 


WYANDOT CO. GALION, OHIO 












Dear Teacher: 

We'd like to send 
our free catalogue. 
lists so many books and 
other helps you can use 
in teaching-—all sorts 
of modern, inexpensive 
classroom aids. Won't 
you ask for your copy? 

F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 

Dansville, N.Y. 


you 
It 














RY 
Siege ba 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
261 W.40nSTREET N 











The Washington Boulevard Hospital 
School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, 8. -hour duty. 
Pleasant living quarters. H.S. Graduates 85% average. 
Latin--Chemistry essential. Maintenance free. Write 
for bulletin of full particulars and Pimsine ments. 

CTOR SCHOOL =" 


3 
2449 w. Washington Boulevard, Dep y IMinois 


BLUEPRINTING PROJECTS 


FASCINATE ALL AGES. Make colorful Xmas cards, posters and 
invitations from drawings or negatives. Duplicate maps, music, 
art designs. Easy todo. COMPLETE outfit with 12 sheets 8 1-2x1i 
blueprint paper for only $1.00. 26 
XMAS CARD and ful! mestvastions for 
BLUEPRINTCRAFT, 318, 





Box COLUMBIA, 


ag sheets 25c. Sample 





TEACHERS WANTED! 


We cover the entire Merthwest. 
from rural to university. 


Good teachers are in demand— 
t lose your chance for advancement. 


Western Educational cies Greybull, Wyoming 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 8) 


For CHrRIstTMAS FUN 


AMERICAN CostTuME Do tis, How to 
Make and Dress Them, written and illus- 
trated by Nina R. Jordan. 230 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
New York. 

Be prepared for a flood of ideas as 
you read this book. A few of the 
possibilities that may suggest them- 
selves are: making dolls for a hobby; 
making and dressing dolls for a class 
project (nice for Christmas time) ; 
using the book as a reference the 
next time you have a play that re- 
quires period costumes. The bodies 
of the dolls and the costumes are 
simple enough for children to make. 


Directions are accurate and well 
illustrated. 
Bic Book or CHrRIsTMAS ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS, edited by Maurine H. Faw. 245 
pp. Cloth. $1.50. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany. Chicago. 

Sixteen plays, 25 poems, and 16 
novelties, representing all shades of 
Christmas sentiment, comprise the 
contents of this practical entertain- 
ment book. Here is seasonal material 
appropriate for all ages. The playing 
time is indicated for most of the 
plays, and the number of characters 
can be varied by the director. 


GAMES THE WorLD AROUND, Four Hun- 
dred Folk Games for an Integrated Pro- 
gram in the Elementary School, by Sarah 
Ethridge Hunt and Ethel Cain.  Illus- 
trated by Maxine and Nathan House. 
268 pp. Cloth. $2.50. A. S. Barnes & 
Company. New York. 

Here is a collection of authentic 
play activities from 35 countries. 
For the teacher’s convenience, the 
description of each game is preceded 
by a classification of the game as to 
its age level, number of players, place 
to be played, supplies needed, degree 
of activity, and type of appeal. 


Ir’s FuN To Make Tutnes, by Martha 
Parkhill and Dorothy Spaeth. 176 pp. 
Cloth. $2.00. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany. New York. 

Specific instructions for making 
many clever articles are given in this 
book together with working drawings 
and photographs. All materials are 
listed and the reader is told where 
they may be obtained. The cost for 
each article is very low. Paint, metal, 
wood, clay, raffia, and leather are 
some of the materials used. 


One Act Trips Asroap, by Alice White 
and Janet Tobitt. 149 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. New 
York. 

For those who seek the unusual in 
dramatic entertainment, the authors 
have prepared another book of one- 
act plays, gleaning their material 
from the folk lore of Bohemia, Scot- 
land, Mexico, and England. One 
play has a Hebrew background; and 
one is international in theme, based 
on the history of bells. 
notes and costuming suggestions as 
well as adequate scenery directions 
add to the usefulness of these plays, 
which are intended only for upper- 
grade children and adults, 


Character 


























A Helping Hand—Renouf Girl With Apple—Greuze **Can't You Talk ?'’—Holmes 


‘he Perr Pictures World Famous! 


ONE cs NT and TWO CENTSIeach for 60 cents worth or more, of either size, assorted as desired. Sizes, 8 by 31-2 and 61-2 by &. 
ubjects. 


Also MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. Some ONE CENT and some TWO CENTS each, for 60 cents worth or mere. Post nit. 
Cuneroe of aeaeeatn. FREE CATALOGUES B, C, and D of all these Miniature Colored Pictures, to teachers naming schoo! and grade 
an 8 Magazine 





Send 60 cents for 30 Perry Pictures of the Pilgrim, etc. - or and December, 5 1-2 by 8, or Art Set of 30, no two alike, or 
select from the Catalogue. $1.00 for Art Set of 50, 6 1 
CATALOGUE of the Perry Picea. A Two Cent, +a Cent, Ten Cent and a ave Fietace in colors, and 1600 
tiny pictures, in the Catalogue. Send 15 cents for it, in coin or stam Perry Pictures make beautiful Christmas Gifts . 


Awarded Four Gold Medals, The Perry Pictures Gumsan, Box 13, Maiden, Massachusetts 


incon A GIFT TO LAST ALL YEAR 


Action Stories Things to Do Art Projects 
Pictures in Color Hobby Page Word Puzzies 











OU can be proud of your Christmas gifts to your boys and girls when 

you give a year's subscription for Wee Wisdom. Each issue is packed 

with entertainment plus, and the stories all promote character growth; 

that is, each story makes some good character trait attractive and desirable, 

Wee Wisdom is appropriate for any child of 5 to 13 or for your grade 
teacher friend who likes to use it in the classroom. 


Twelve issues of this colorful magazine are only $1. 


WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri 

















How to Meet the Most 
Interesting People in the World! 


In today’s fast-moving world it’s important that you 
know the people who make the news... the men and 
women who are making today’s and tomorrow's history. 


WHO, The Magazine about People, is the one magazine 
which deals entirely with the personalities who cause 
events. Here is a reading magazine as richly illustrated 
as the picture magazines and just as large ...a maga- 
zine for people who Think. Every issue of WHO brings 
you fascinating articles about a fresh sparkling group of 
people whose background you must know in order to dis- 





cuss intelligently the burning issues of the day. Sub- 
scribe now! 
Published monthly $2 per year 
mM LASS PINS EDALS RING 







Each 


$ .20 
30 


ci7 
Silver Plated 
Gold Plated 





Sterling Silver .35 (77 
ay Rolied Gold 65 G8 Each C 125 Each 
Gold Filled 66 Silver Plated $.70 PN Silver Piste 2 .2% 
Gold Plated 85 Gola Pilate 35 
. Sterling Silver 96 Steriing Silver eo 
Ring R 525 Each Rolied Gold 1.10 Rolled Gold 76 
Sterling Silver $1.35 1-10, 10Kt. Gold Filled 1.20 Gold Filled 86 


Ster!. Silver, 10Kt.Top 2.75 


10Kt. Solid Gold 5.60 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York. N. Y. 
SMARTLY DRESSED WOMEN 


zvenvwnene ane weannc PATRIOTIC COSTUME JEWELRY 


Original Patriotic Pieces wr the Latest Vo 


TEACHERS! CLUB TOGETHER- BUY 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS AT A DISCOUNT~ 


Any 












2 pece assortment only 67¢ per p ece 
6 : reerits 


4 we | See 
§ Rell Sucet: Your choice of any individual piece only $1.00 ste se; a pam ew he 
118s 1 13. % 3 id All Taxes and Postage Paid. 2 Fine Gold 21-2 x 2. Gold Plate 
lated. rillten Authentic pieces—designed by Leadin, He ate with sparkling with striking Red 
- oe. en all See Cc Te a soy ad © Rhinestones. Hand White and Blue Ea 
ue ae yO R E nameled Shield gie in rich Ename 


Order by Number enclosing Money Order. Safety Catch Safety Catch. 


EMBLEM J) E w: ELRY COMPANY, 127 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, HWiinois 








Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 


APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS l 


TALK from your screen 


w i Typewriter—use 

On Genuine Moentone. Nationally "aeons RADIO-MATS 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- T Write for free samples 
ies, application size 2x3") guaran- s, MESSAGES RADIO-MAT SLIDE 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot i SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 CO., INC 
Original returned unharmed. Same 4 White, Amber or Green. 1819 Sroadwey 
day service. Established, 1898. a Accept no substitute. Dept. $ 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE © New York, N.Y. 





868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 














SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT The Solution of Your Problems 









Only $1.25—for 4 or more subscriptions 
Do as Teachers everywhere are doing give Chil- 
dren’s PLAY MATE Magazine to your little friends 
4 to 14 for Christmas. It’s the best and costs so 
little—see it on your News Stand or ask for Free 
Sample Copy. 

Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Read the Book 
“DIVINE LOVE IS GUIDING” 


A logical explanation of a universal law, a proper an- 
derstanding and use of which will enable you to solve 
the problems of life and live it more successfuily. 


Only $1.00 postpaid. Address the author, 
Paul J. Veatch, Dansville, N. Y. 

















FOR EVERYONE 
ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


Be INSTRUCTOR-wise in your magazine reading and your Christmas 
giving. You certainly want, you certainly must have, your own 
copy of THE INSTRUCTOR, to make your teaching purposeful and 
enjoyable; so check it first. Then check the magazines you'd 
like for yourself, your family, and your friends. (We will send 
attractive announcement cards at your request. Give name anJ 
address of person to whom each magazine is to go, and your 
name as donor.) Order TODAY ... you may pay January 5th if 
more convenient. Use the coupon below. 


Money-Saving INSTRUCTOR Clubs 





$2.50 | Publ’rs Our $2.50 \ Publ'rs Our 
THE INSTRUCTOR (8%) Se & THe INSTRUCTOR ( 322°.) Sebls oer 
American Childhood (10 nos.) $4.50 Open Road for Boys $3.25 
American Girl 3.65 Parents’ Magazine ) 4.00 
American Home 3.25 The Pathfinder 3.15 
American Magazine 4.75 Plays 5.25 
American Magazine Collier's 6.00 Popular Mechanics 4.50 
Athletic Journal (10 nos.) 3.75 Popular Science Monthly 3.75 
Better Homes and Gardens 3.50 Practical Home Economics 4.15 
Boys’ Life 3.75 Progressive Education (8 nos.) 5.25 
Child Life 4.50 Reader's Digest (Watil jas. 15, 1942) 5.00 
Childhood Education 9 nos 4.75 Redbook McCall's 6 5.25 
Children’s Activities (10 nos.) 5.25 th Scholastic (32 nos.)- Combined 
Children’s Play Mate 3.65 or Teacher's Edition 4.05 
Collier's, National Weekly 4.25 School Arts Magazine (10 nos.) 5.10 
Collier's Woman's Home Comp 4.75 Scientific American 6.00 
Correct English (10 nos 4.50 Story Parade 4.25 
Current History 4.25 Wee Wisdom 3.25 
Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 Woman's Home Companion 3.25 
Harper's Magazine 6.00 Woman's Home Comp. © American ( 5.25 
Journal of Geography (9 nos 5.00 Young America (42 nos.) 3.25 
Junior Arts and Activities (10 nos.) 4.05 
Liberty 4.25 
Look (26 nes.) 4.25 NOTE: If THE INSTRUCTOR is desired 
McCall's Magazine Redbook .. ¢ 5.25 soe 3 15 te " bam, ¢ = a — 
stetese Manscine (00 ane.) 5.00 a © prices in second column. 











ACT NOW...FILL OUT AND MAIL YOUR 
ORDER TODAY SO WE CAN ATTEND 
TO IT BEFORE THE CHRISTMAS RUSH 

















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

DANSVILLE, N.Y. 

Enter my ubscription new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 

with the issue for 1 Year at $2.50 2 Yeurs at $4.00, 

Send me also the magazines and teaching aids listed below 

This order totals $ D 41 
I am enclosing payment in full 
Iam enclosing check postdated Jan. 5, 1942, or thirty days from date of order 
I will pay Jan. 5, 1942, or within thirty days from date of order 

Name Teaching Position 

St. or R.D P.O. State 
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f one magazine is desired, use 
s desired, use “Club Price” 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) vy. 


with American Girl 4.00 


Child Lite ».O 
with Etude, Music Magazine ».00 
th Parents’ Magazine 4.50 


with The Pathfinder 3. Sf 
AMERICAN GIRL | 
with Child Life + 
th Jack and Jill 3.50 
Wee Wisdom 2 
th Nature Magazine 
Boys’ Life 3.0 
AMERICAN HOME { 
vith Child Life 3.50 
Etude, Music Magazine 
with Junior Arts and Activities 
Parents’ Magazine 
with Reader's Digest 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
4 Etude, Music Magazine 
Collier's, National Weekly® 
Popular Mechanics 
Parents’ Magazine 
Woman's Home Companion 
ARTS AND DECORATION 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
BOYS’ LIFE 
th) The Pathfinder 
Parents’ Magazine 
Popular Mechanics 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
cms LIFE 
Children’s Play Mate 4 
vith Popular Mechanics 
th Reader's Digest 
Wee Wisdom 
th Woman's Home Companion 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 
vith American Girl 
th Boys’ Life 
fh Etude, Music Magazine 
ith Parents’ Magazine 
The Pathfinder 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 
vith Wee Wisdom 
with American Girl 
Etude, Music Magazine 
McCall's i Redbook 
The Pathtinder 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY - | 
v Correct English ; 
Popular Mechanics + 
American Magazine ; 
Woman's Home Companion* 
Nature Magazine 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 
with American Magazine 
Current History 
Etude, Music Magazine 
Reader's Digest 
Parents’ Magazine 
COSMOPOLITAN 
\ Good Housekeeping y 
counter GENTLEMAN (5 years) ». Oa 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) 
CURRENT HISTORY 
¥ Child Life 
Etude, Music Magazine 
Junior Arts and Activities 
Parents’ Magazine 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REV. (8 nos.) 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOUR.(10 nos.) . 
ESQUIRE 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 
\ American Girl 
Child Life { 
Collier's, National Weekly 1 
th Reader's Digest 
Wee Wisdom 
FIELD AND STREAM ! 
FORECAST MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 
FORTUNE 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
¥ Cosmopolitan 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 1 
HEALTH 1.50 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 
THE INSTRUCTOR (1 year) 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 1 
(See offers above) 
JACK AND JILL » Of 
With Etude, Music Magazine ' 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Parents’ Magazine 
Popular Mechanics 
Saturday Evening Post* 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (9 nos.) 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 
— ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) - ( 
American Childhood 
Etude, Music Magazine 
The Pathtinder 
Reader's Digest 


(9 nos.) 


[ NOTE: We can furnish any other magazines that you wish, singly at the publisher's 


‘] 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


price, or in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted by any reputable subscription agency 


Pubi'rs 
Price 


Club 
Price 
$2.25 
3.65 


> 
u 
o 


WheWEN WNNwW NY Nwwm wee 
SRAAAS GASHKRKS SaSsss TSS 


2.70 
4.80 


in first column 


Pubi'rs 


Price 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
with Saturday Evening Post* 
LIBERTY 
LIFE 
LOOK (26 nos.) 
with Boys’ Life 
Parents’ Magazine 
Etude, Music Magazine 
Popular Mechanics 
th Woman's Home Companion 
{ American Magazine 
McCALL’ S MAGAZINE 
WW Redbook 


MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks) 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 3 


NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 
\ American Girl 
Child Life 
Correct English 
Etude, Music Magazine 
Open Road for Boys 
Wee Wisdom 
NEWSWEEK 
NEWSWEEK (Special Rate to Educators) 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
\ American Girl 
Etude, Music Magazine 
Parents’ Magazine 
The Pathfinder 
Popular Mechanics 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
\ American Girl 
Child Life 
Etude, Music Magazine 
The Pathfinder 
Popular Mechanics 
THE PATHFINDER 
with American Girl 
Child Life 
Etude, Music Magazine 
Nature Magazine 
th Popular Mechanics 
PHOTOPLAY 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 
PLAYS 
with Etude, Music Magazine 
1 Correct English 
POPULAR MECHANICS 
h American Girl 
1 Wee Wisdom 
1 Reader's Digest 
Etude, Music Magazine 
Children’s Play Mate 
rorm48 SCIENCE MONTHLY 
hh Etude, Music Magazine 
nh Child Life 
The Pathfinder 
Parents’ Magazine 
Reader's Digest 
eee yt HOME ECONOMICS 
t hildren’s Play Mate 
McCall's Magazine ar 
The Pathfinder 
Reader's Digest 
Etude, Music Magazine 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8 nos.) 
READER'S DIGEST (Until lan. 15, 1942) 
with American Girl 
Parents’ Magazine 
Practical Home Economics 
Scholastic pecity 
School Arts Magazine 
REDBOOK 
with MeCall’s Magazine 
SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
) Lad. H. Jour. G Jack and Jill 
SCHOLASTIC (32 nos.)- 
Teacher's Edition 


| Redbook 


$1.00 
4) 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 


Reader's Digest 
Child Lite 
Etude, Music Magazine 
Nature Magazine 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
STORY PARADE 
th Correct English 
th Junior Arts and Activities 
| Parents’ Magazine 
th Etude, Music Magazine 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
TIME (Educator's Rate) 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE 
WEE WISDOM 
with American Childhood 
th Boys’ Life 
Junior Arts and Activities 
Parents’ Magazine 
Reader's Digest 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


tude, Music Magazine 
Parents’ Magazine 
Collier's, National Weekly 


YOUNG AMERICA (42 nos.) 


6 


Combined or — 


Make up your own Clubs from 
this list of Leading Magazines 


“Publisher's Price’ 
in second column 


If more than one magazir 
Wherever possible avail yourself of the specia 
Jubs in this list or the Instructor Clubs (left) and then add other magazines at their club pr 
Prices apply only in the United States. Prices for Canada and foreign countries quoted on request. 


Club 
Price 


None 
2.50 
2.00 


On clubs marked with an asterisk(") publishe: 
require that magazines go to the same address. 
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Runaway Reindeer 
Loraine Brooks 


@ THERE was a scurrying around of fair- 

ies and brownies in Santa’s house; a bustle 
in the workshop; an excitement in the air. 
But out in the frosty stable yard the reindeer 
were peacefully eating hay. 

Suddenly Prancer stopped chewing in the 
middle of a big mouthful. What was that jin- 
gle? It sounded like harness bells to Prancer, 
which meant that Santa was getting ready to 
take presents to girls and boys everywhere. 
Prancer knew that he and the other reindeer 
would have to pull the heavy sled and wait on 
cold, slippery roofs while Santa went down the 
chimneys with packs of toys. Prancer shook 
his head angrily. He wouldn’t go! He just 
wouldn't! Suddenly, he bounded over the 
fence and made for the nearest hill! 

The other reindeer saw Prancer dashing 
away, so they all leaped after him—first 
Dancer and Dasher, then Vixen, Comet, 
Cupid, Dunder, and Blitzen—with a noiseless 
flash of feet. 

Bouncer Brownie was just coming out of 
the toy factory. At first he was so surprised 
that he stood and stared after the runaway 
reindeer, his eyes and mouth wide open. 

Then, strangely enough, Bouncer discovered 
that he still had his voice, so he set to work 
using it. And what a noise he did make! He 
jumped up and down and howled and roared. 

Brownies, gnomes, fairies, and helpers of all 
kinds came pouring out of the toy factory, out 
of the shops, out of Santa’s house, and out of 
the barn. They crowded around Bouncer, 
shouting questions, but he only kept jumping 
up and down, roaring, and pointing to the east. 

“He works in the engine room,” shouted a 
fairy at last. “Maybe he pinched his finger.” 

“He hurt his finger!” shouted several gnomes. 

“No,” said a fairy, catching Bouncer’s point- 
ing fingers, “his fingers are all right.” 
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“Must be a _ stomach-ache,” shouted a 
brownie. “He ate ten biscuits, half of a chick- 
en, and a quarter of a pie for dinner.” 

“Stomach-ache!” roared the gnomes. 

“No, that can’t be it,” cried another brown- 
ie. “That’s an awfully small dinner for him.” 

“Must have mashed a toe,” called a dwarf. 

“No, no,” answered another dwarf. “He 
couldn’t hop about like that on a mashed toe.” 

“Call Santa!” shrilled someone. 

“Yes, yes! Call Santa!” cried many voices. 
And the fairy people dashed off to find Santa. 

“He’s in the ornament factory,” called a 
brownie, trotting off in that direction. 

“No, no, I saw him in the office,” shouted 
one that was scurrying that way. 

“Oh, no—he’s helping Mrs. Santa with some 
doll wigs,” insisted a fairy. 

“He’s in the barn with the reindeer,” piped 
a small brownie. 

At that Bouncer became even more excited. 

“Reindeer—gone—east,” he gasped, making 
himself heard above the din. 

“Reindeer—gone,” said a few near him look- 
ing blankly around. 

“Reindeer—gone,” gasped some others. 

A sudden hush fell upon the group as they 
looked at the reindeer tracks over the hill. 

“Hurry! bring them back,” shouted a voice, 
and a group of brownies and gnomes scrambled 
pell-mell toward the top of the hill. But the 
snow was deep and they soon returned. 

“What will Santa do?” asked a brownie. 

“No toys for the children,” sighed a fairy. 

“A year of work wasted,” groaned a dwarf. 

“Here comes Santa now,” whispered some- 
one. “Who will tell him?” 

“Not I,” whispered each of the others. 

“Let Bouncer Brownie. He saw them go,” 
suggested the oldest gnome. 

“Yes, he’s the one to tell Santa,” they said. 

Santa saw their worried faces, and asked 
seriously, “Is there something wrong?” 

“Please, sir,” gulped Bouncer. “Sir, if you 
please.” He gulped and began again. “Please—” 
and he burst into tears. (Continued on page 66) 
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Two Christmas Surprises 


Juanita Cunningham Heim 


M@ “WOULD you like to have a Christmas 

party here in our room?” asked Miss Reed, 
and “Oh, yes, yes!”” exclaimed thirty second- 
grade girls and boys together. 

Miss Reed was their teacher; and she was 
always thinking of the nicest things to do. 

“Who will come to our party?” asked Benny. 

“Wouldn’t you like to invite your mothers?” 
asked Miss Reed. 

“Let’s write notes and ask them to come,” 
suggested Carolyn. 

“1 don’t think I can spell all the words,” 
said Bobby. 

“You tell me what you want to say and I'll 
write it here on the blackboard so each one can 
copy it,” said Miss Reed. 

And here is what Miss Reed wrote: 

Dear Mother, 

Please come to our Christmas party in the sec- 
ond-grade room Wednesday afternoon, at 2:00 
o'clock. 

With love, 





“Now each of you sign your own name 
where I left the blank,” explained Miss Reed. 
All were busily writing—all but one little 
boy, Tony Gepetto, who sat quietly, with a sad 
look on his brown face. Tony was a little 
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TO READ OR TELL 


Italian boy who had been coming to this school 
only a few weeks. Miss Reed saw that Tony 
was not writing, and she knew the reason. 
Tony’s mother and father were dead. He lived 
with a cousin, who worked at the laundry every 
day; so she could not come to the party. 

Miss Reed slipped quietly into the seat beside 
Tony. She whispered something to him which 
made his face light up with a smile. 

“We'll keep it a secret,” Miss Reed whis- 
pered. Tony nodded and at once began to 
write a note, which he handed in with the oth- 
ers for Miss Reed to mail. 

The week before Christmas was busy and 
happy. Every day more red and green bells 
and crepe-paper streamers took their place in 
the room, and there was a beautiful tree in 
front. The gaily wrapped packages on the tree, 
and under it, were presents the children had 
made in school for their mothers. 

Tony Gepetto showed the other children how 
to weave cunning little baskets and mats from 
reeds and how to make lovely vases from odd- 
shaped bottles and jars. He was so happy help- 
ing make presents that he almost forgot the 
loneliness of not having his own mother. 

At last the afternoon of the party came. The 
mothers were sitting in the schoolroom, look- 
ing very pleased. They clapped their hands 
when the children sang songs and recited 
Christmas poems. Everyone was happy. 

As the last song was sung, Bobby suddenly 
thought of something and quickly raised his 
hand to speak. “Oh, Miss Reed,” he said, “is 
Santa Claus coming to our party?” 

“Did anyone ask him to come?” she asked. 

“Oh, oh,” they all said. “We forgot.” They 
all looked suddenly dismayed. Miss Reed 
smiled at Teny. 

Just then the door to the hall opened and in 
bounced the jolliest Santa Claus! 

“Hello! Hello!” he said. “I had a note 
from Tony Gepetto, asking me to your party. 
And here Iam! Thank you for remembering 
me, Tony.” 

The children were too surprised and happy 
to speak. They turned to Tony, looking their 
thanks. His dark eyes glowed with pleasure. 

The first present Santa took off the tree was 
for Tony! He unwrapped it with trembling 
hands. Miss Reed and the class smiled at one 
another, but Tony did not see them. What he 
did see was a fine box of paints with a card 
which read, “To our dear friend, Tony, from 
the girls and boys of the second grade.” 


The Too-Large 
Christmas Tree 


Florence Elizabeth Corya 


M@ LYDIA, her eyes shining with exciterment, 

watched her mother unpack the lovely 
Christmas-tree ornaments. Mrs. Woodward 
reached again into the large white box and 
drew out another sparkling decoration. Silver 
tinsel lay in a heap beside her chair. 

“I’m so glad you brought our tree decora- 
tions with us, Mother,” said Lydia, dancing up 
and down with glee. 

“Yes, indeed, and Uncle Jeff has promised 
us a Christmas tree!” 


“A Christmas tree! A Christmas tree!” 


Lydia almost sang the words, she was so happy. 

Mrs. Woodward was happy too. Last year it 
had been different. They had just moved from 
Philadelphia to this little town in northern 
Money had been scarce and their 


Minnesota. 








All morning she hummed Christmas carols 
while she helped her mother. Toward noon 
she began peering out the window, hoping for 
a glimpse of Uncle Jeff. At last she spied him 
coming up the walk, dragging an enormous 
tree. She ran to the door, opening it wide. 

“Oh, Uncle Jeff! What a beautiful tree!” 

Uncle Jeff gazed down fondly at Lydia. 
From her, his eyes traveled to the tree, and then 
to the open door, where they stopped abruptly. 
He tried not to betray his worry, but he could 
see that the tree was much too large. 

Lydia’s mother was at the door now, and 
observed the situation at a glance. “Come 
in, Uncle Jeff, and get warm,” she called. 

He came in slowly and sat down by the open 
fire, looking helpless and anxious. 

Mrs. Woodward tried desperately to think of 
something. Suddenly she clapped her hands. 

“I have a grand idea! Let’s surprise the 
whole village! Tonight, after everybody is at 
the Christmas Eve party at church, we will 
take the tree to the Square and decorate it. 
Just as the party is breaking up, Mrs. Olsen, 
who has charge of it, can suggest a game of 
follow the leader. Then Lydia can lead the 
people to the Square, and we'll surprise them 
with a community Christmas tree!” 

“Oh, Mother,” Lydia said. “How lovely!” 

“I will bake some gingerbread men and we 
will hang one on the tree for each child,” 
added Mrs. Woodward. 

All afternoon they worked steadily and hap- 
pily. Lydia decided they would need sixty- 
four gingerbread men. Her mother let her put 








Christmas so simple that they hadn’t even had 
a tree. But this Christmas was going to be 
much better. 

Days flew by. It was the morning before 
Christmas Eve. Lydia awakened with a start 
and remembered the day. Uncle Jeff was going 
to bring the tree, and Mother had promised 
that she could help decorate it. She jumped out 
of bed and dressed quickly. 


raisin eyes and buttons on the cunning figures, 
and after they had been baked and had cooled, 
she helped wrap each one in gay paper and red 
ribbon. 

Evening finally came, and Lydia went to the 
party. She had a good time, but she was so 
excited she could hardly contain herself. 

At ten-thirty, according to plan, Mrs. Olsen 
had everyone lined up — (Continued on page 69) 
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Mabel Betsy (Pil 


The Party That Changed Its Mind 


J. Lilian Vandevere 


@ IT WAS Fred who started it. “Let’s have 

a Christmas party at school,” he suggested, 
and the girls and boys walking home together 
looked at him with approval. 

“Would Miss Blake be willing?” Doris asked. 

“If we asked to have it after school I think 
she would let us,” said Frances. 

“What could we do at the party?” asked 
Ruth. 

“Eat!” said Billy. 

“We'd play games,” added Fred. 

“And there'd be a funny little gift for each 
one on a Christmas tree,” suggested James. 

“Let’s have committees to plan the party,” 
commented Dick. “We'll each pay our share, 
and divide the work.” 

“We can talk at recess tomorrow,” said Fred. 

Next day as the closing bell rang, Fred spoke 
to Miss Blake. “May we stay and tell you 
about a plan we have?” 

“Why, certainly you may,” said Miss Blake. 
“What is the plan about?” 

They told her. She agreed enthusiastically 
and they chose committees for games, pres- 
ents, and refreshments. Everyone did his part. 

A few days later a notice appeared on the 


bulletin board. It said: 


To the pupils in the Franklin School: The Com- 
mittee for the Community Christmas Celebration in 
our town is in need of a children’s carol group. 
What class will volunteer to take part in the pro- 
gram next Monday evening? 

“Does it mean we have to sing?” asked Joe. 

“Those who help in the program do it be- 
cause they want to,” Miss Blake explained. 

“But we can’t work for that when we're 
planning our party,’ said Billy. 
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“The music teacher did say that we knew 
more carols than any other grade,” said Frances. 

“But we have such good games ready for our 
party!” added Nancy. 

Miss Blake smiled—an odd little smile that 
somehow made her class feel a bit uncomfort- 
able, but she said nothing. 

A magazine fell from Miss Blake’s desk that 
afternoon. Jane was putting it back when she 
saw a picture in it. She looked from the pic- 
ture to that notice on the bulletin board. 
Then her eyes twinkled. After school she asked 
to borrow the magazine. With it under her 
arm, she raced after Fred. 

“Look at this picture!” she called. “We 
could do that, and it would please Miss Blake 
and be just as much fun as the party.” 

As Fred looked at the picture, Jane talked 
excitedly. “If we girls made those, they 
wouldn’t cost any more than the presents and 
ice cream,” she finished. 

“How about Billy?” asked Fred. “He'll say 
that you can’t eat a—” Jane’s mitten came 
over his mouth. 

“Tt’s a secret,” she told him, “and the nicest 
part will be to surprise Miss Blake.” 

Fred looked again at the magazine. 
boys could make those,” he said. 


“The 
“A round 
cereal box and a—” Jane’s mitten stopped him 
once more. 

“Get the boys to work with you,” she 
begged, “and I'll get the girls started.” 

Next day they told the others their plan. 

“What—no ice cream!” cried Billy, when 
the boys told him, but finally he agreed. 

The girls went shopping and then to Jane's 
house. The boys worked in Fred’s playroom. 


UES 








After that the girls talked aboyt “cut on the 
fold” and “twelve inches wide.” Billy called 
to Fred, “I got three more boxes today.” And 
now and then someone would say, “I hope that 
Miss Blake really likes it.” Fred had told 
Miss Blake that they had decided not to have 
the party. She once heard Jack say, “If we 
practice today, we'll have our part ready,” and 
wondered just a little. 

At every music period the children asked to 
sing carols. They learned all the words of 
“Good King Wenceslas,” and rippled off “Here 
We Come A-Wassailing” in fine style. 

“IT hope some of you will be at the Square 
this evening,” said Miss Blake on the day of 
the community program. 

“I think some of us will,” replied James. 

That evening Miss Blake looked about for 
some of her girls and boys at the Square. She 
could not see one of them. 

The high school band played, “Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing.” The church choir sang, 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 

Presently she heard another group singing in 
the distance. It was the jolly old English tune, 
“Here We Come A-Wassailing.” Then into 
the bright light of the Square came some chil- 
dren dressed like Old English carol singers, and, 
yes, they were er girls and boys. 

Everyone in the group wore a gay red hood 
with a little cape on it. The boys wore red 
tunics and the girls wore red skirts. And some 
of them carried old-fashioned lanterns. 

They had fun singing “Good King Wen- 
ceslas,” with Billy as the King and Nancy as 
the Page. The boys sang “On Christmas Day 
in the Morning,” while the girls danced a folk 
dance. When this part of the community pro- 
gram was finished, Miss Blake hurried to the 
group. 

“Did you like it, Miss Blake?” they cried. 

“Wasn't it a fine party?” said Jack. “Nancy 
wrote to the committee that we'd sing.” 

“Of course, there was no ice cream,” said 
Billy, “but we did sing for a crowd.” 

“We didn’t mind not going skating,” said 
Fred, “while we made these lanterns from ce- 
real boxes and flashlights.” 

“And while we made all of the costumes!” 
added Jane. 

“I’m so proud of you!” said Miss Blake. 
“You did beautifully. You're not only fine 
singers but real citizens as well.” 

EpitoriaAL Nore: Patterns for making carolers’ cos- 


tumes like those worn by the children in this story can 
be found in THE INstTRUCTOR for December 1936. 
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@ FOLLOWED by two servants, the young 

squire rode along the way to the forest. 
He was going to select the yule log to be 
brought back to the castle, the great log that 
would be kindled on the eve of Christmas, 
when all the vassals and retainers and towns- 
people would gather within the castle to greet 
their lord and lady and celebrate the birthday 
of the Saviour. 

The huge castle with its thick stone walls 
was often damp and cold in the chill days of 
December. It took a mighty blaze on the 
hearth to warm the whole of the great hall. 
The yule log must burn on, too, through the 
whole festive week that followed. This year 
there was need, Quentin thought, for an un- 
usually gay yuletide celebration to cheer the 
heavy heart of the Lady Elfreda, who was still 
grieving over the loss of her little son. 

The child had disappeared six months before, 
on a day when he had been playing beside the 
river that ran outside the walls of the castle. 
His nurse had left him only for a moment, but 
when she returned the boy was gone. Witch- 
craft, some had whispered, for searching par- 
ties had scoured the land about, and no trace 
of the little one had been found. 

The Lady Elfreda believed in her heart that 
the merry little boy had been drowned. Per- 
haps no celebration could cheer her, Quentin 
thought, as his horse jogged along the muddy 
road, but it might at least give the lady some- 
thing else to think about for a while. © 

As Quentin approached the forest, however, 
his young heart was light. A holly tree flashed 
scarlet berries out of glossy, dark leaves. A 
patch of mistletoe hung like a great bird’s nest 
in the top branches of a bare tree near by. 
Through Quentin’s head ran the strains of an 
old carol, and he thought of the feast of Noel, 
the birthday of the Lord. 

The great pine stood on a little hill in the 
forest. It had seen many generations come and 
go. It could remember when strange white- 
clad druid priests had roamed through the 
woods, pausing to worship the sacred oak, and 
to cut with a golden sickle the mistletoe of 
gray-green leaves and waxy white berries. It 
had seen Roman legions embarking in their 
galleys, and had watched when the Danes with 
winged helmets crossed to the island, robbing 
and plundering. Long years later it had 
watched the Norman invaders conquer the 
yellow-haired Saxons, and now it saw these 
two peoples living side by side. 
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A Gift for Noel 


Frances Angevine Gray 


Of late it had seen a strange band living in 
the shadows—men dressed in green like the 
trees themselves. They were robbers and out- 
laws, but they robbed only the rich, and were 
kind and generous to the poor. 

Quentin, however, thought no more about 
these things than about the fine powder of 
snow that sifted through the boughs of the 
trees. He was riding along, humming to him- 
self an old song of the bringing in of the yule 
log, 

“Come bring with a noise, 

My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing. . . .” 
when he caught sight of the great pine, and 
knew that this tree and no other must be cut 
to give warmth and light and cheer for Christ- 
mas Eve. He slipped down from his horse, 
climbed up the little knoll on which the pine 
stood, and laid a hand on the rough bark. 
“This is the tree,” he told the servants. 

Quentin stood for a moment deep in 
thought, planning how best to go about the 
task of felling this monarch of the forest. He 
would need more men, he decided, and it would 
be no simple feat. So absorbed he was in his 
plans that he was thunderstruck when he felt 
his arms seized from behind by some unseen at- 
tacker. Flung to the ground, he looked up to 
see himself surrounded by a band of hardy- 
looking men all dressed in hunter’s green. His 
servants had fared like himself, and lay tied 
and stretched out helpless. 

“Who dares this outrage?” shouted Quentin 
furiously. 

The ieader of the outlaws smiled at his angry 
struggles. “You are my prisoners,” he said, 





“as are all who venture into this part of the 
forest.” 

So he had fallen into the hands of that 
famous outlaw, Robin. Better speak gently, 
thought Quentin, or we may not get out of 
this alive. 

“I came not to disturb you or your band,” 
he said, controlling his wrath. “I came only 
to cut a yule log for the Christmas revels at 
the castle. Let me have a tree and depart.” 

The outlaw smiled. “I am not one to inter- 
fere with the rejoicing on the feast of Noel,” 
he answered. “It is seldom enough that poor 
folk have much to rejoice about—” 

Before the outlaw could finish, a little lad 
darted out from the underbrush. He was clad 
in green like the rest of the band, browned by 
sun, and rosy from outdoor life, but there was 
something strangely familiar to Quentin about 
the small figure. He blinked his astonished 
eyes and stared again. 

“Who is this boy?” he demanded. 

The leader’s face grew stern. “It is the 
young son of the lord of the castle,” he admit- 
ted. “My own uncle lies chained in the castle 
dungeon, for no worse offense than killing a 
deer in the castle park, when his children were 
crying for food. Now we have taught that 
proud noble what it is to suffer too.” 

Quentin struggled up to a sitting position, 
as he addressed Robin. 

“Let me go free,” he begged. “My lord will 
listen to me. I am the son of his old friend, 
the Earl of Eastmere. Let me go and bring 
your uncle back free, and then you restore 
the lad to us. The Lady Elfreda grieves her 
heart out, thinking him = (Continued on page 70) 
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@ THIS is a record of the experiences of a 
second-grade group of girls and boys in 
learning how the post office serves the needs of 
the members of a city and rural community. 
I, Purposes. 
A. To learn how to prepare letters and pack- 
ages for miailing. 
B. To give children living in a rural com- 
munity the experience of taking their pack- 
ages and letters to the city post office. 
C. To learn the procedure of buying stamps, 
mailing letters, and mailing packages. 
D. To learn what happens to a letter after it 
is put in the slot in the post office. 
E. To learn how mail is sorted for the city 
and rural mail carriers. 
F. To learn how mail is canceled. 
G. To learn something about the responsibili- 
ties of the workers in the post office, and of 
the city and rural mail carriers. 
Il. Approach. 
A. Our interest in the post office developed 
through a discussion about how we could 
send the leaf books we made in our science 
class to the children and teachers in Belling- 
ham and Tacoma, Washington, and West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 
B. Other possible approaches. 
1. After studying about the rural mail 
carrier, a rural group would naturally be- 
come interested in the city post office. 
2. After reading about the post office and 
its workers in readers or library books. 
3. After studying about other commu- 
nity workers, such as firemen and police- 
men. 


4. After receiving a letter or a package. 
Ill. How the unit proceeded. 
A. After the children decided to send leaf 
books to children in other states, they be- 
came interested in knowing how they were 
to wrap their packages, and how long it 
would take the packages to reach their des- 


Carrying the mail for the play post office was a popular duty, faithfully performed. 
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A Unit on the Post Office 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY R. MARTIN 


Supervisor, First and Second Grades, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


tination. The children located on a map of 
the United States their own city and the cit- 
ies to which their books were to be sent. They 
inquired at the post office how long it would 
take for the letters and packages to arrive. 
B. Before writing the letters to accompany 
their books, the story Billy's Letter (see 
bibliography) was read to the children. 
C. They decided that they needed to know 
a little more about the post office before 
their visit, such as: 

1. The different windows in the post of- 

fice and the purpose for which each is used. 

2. What the man at the-parcel-post win- 

dow would do when they gave him their 

package. 

3. The number of stamps needed for their 

letters and the total cost of all stamps. 

4. Why the stamps on their letters would 

be canceled. How it is done. 

5. What happens to letters that are incor- 

rectly addressed or that have insufficient 

postage. 

6. How the mailman knows what mail 

belongs on his route. 
D. The children and teachers brought in let- 
ters and post cards that they had received. 
The stamps and postmarks were discussed. 
These were arranged on a chart by a com- 
mittee. One of the children suggested bring- 
ing canceled stamps, making books, and 
pasting the stamps in these books. Soon sev- 
eral children became interested in doing this. 


Oia 


E. In preparation for their trip, the children 
listed the following questions they wanted 
answered. (A list of these questions was 
sent to the postmaster in advance. ) 
1. Where are the stamps kept? 
2. What different-priced stamps are there? 
3. Where are letters and packages mailed? 
4. How are the letters canceled? 
5. What happens to the letters after they 
are canceled? 
6. How do letters and packages get to the 
train, airplane, or boat? 
7. What are the duties of the workers? 
8. What happens to letters that are sent 
to the dead-letter office? 
F. The following is a list of the things the 
children wanted to be sure to see. 
1. Stamp and parcel-post window. 
Letter slots. 
Letter sorter. 
Canceling machine. 
Mailboxes. 
. Letters to be sent to the dead-letter 
office. 
7. Mailbags. 
8. Place where city postman sorts his mail. 
9. Place where our rural mail carrier sorts 
his mail. 
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IV. Preparation for the trip. 


A. The group decided to remember the fol- 
lowing things on the trip. 
1. Talk softly on the bus. 
2. Wait until you are asked to get on and 
off the bus. 
3. Take your time. 
4. Stay with the group. 
5. Wait to cross the street until you are 
told to. 
6. Listen when someone is talking. 
7. Let the shorter children stand in front. 
8. Try to remember your question. 
9. Look at the person who is talking. 
10. If you do not understand something, 
or have another question, raise your hand. 
11. Be courteous to everyone. 
B. These suggestions, the questions to ask 
the postmaster, and the things to be sure to 
see were all written on wrapping paper and 
placed on the chart rack. 
C. Getting permission. 
1. They asked for, and obtained, permis- 
sion from the principal to mail their let- 
ters and packages at the city post office. 
2. The teacher asked the postmaster for 
permission to bring the children. 
3. The children took slips home asking 
their parents for permission. These slips 
were returned with the parents’ signatures 
the day before the trip. 


V. Activities that resulted from the trip. 


A. When the children returned from their 


trip they discussed (Continued on page 66) 
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* CHRISTMAS STORY PICTURES ~* 


For Your Bulletin Board 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


Clip this page, mount the pictures on your bulletin board, and use them 
as the basis for oral and written language work during December. 
H. Armstrong Roberts H, Armstrong Roberts 
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Fun with Christmas Gifts 


Louise Geddings Carson 


Teacher, Second Grade, and Principal, Elementary School, Beaufort, South Carolina 


Cut out the words at the bottom of the page. 
Paste the right word on each blank. 


airplane 


Billy has an airplane. 
The airplane can 
Color it yellow and purple. 








Pt 


wagon — 


He has a wagon. 
He can the wagon. 
Color it red and qreen. 

















top 


Billy can —— the top. 
Color it yellow and black. 











ao 


car 
Billy has a car, too. 


He can in it. 
Color it red and black. 





boat 











He has a haat 
He can the boat. 
Color it qreen and brown. 





drum 





Billy can _ the drum. 
Color it blue and orange. 











sail fly pull 








beat ride Ss pl n 
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Cut out the words at the bottom of the page. 
Paste the right word on each blank. 


bal] 


Jane has a big ball. 
She can —— the ball. 


Billy plays with it too. 
Color the ball green. 


=> 
—s7 


horn 


Here is Jane's horn. 
She can the horn. 
Jane and Billy have fun 




















with the horn and drum. 
Color the horn red and blue. 


rom 


Jane has a little broom. 

She can —_— the sidewalk 
and the steps. 

Color the broom yellow. 
Color the handle brown. 





Cy 
C) Si S, dishes 














Jane has some dishes. 

How many cups are there? 
Jane can the table. 
Color the dishes orange. 


v 


THE LITTLE 
RED HEN 


This is Janes book. 

What is the story about? 

Jane likes to ~ — the 
story to Billy. 

Color the book brown. 





book 








CU) UD 
Jane has a big doll. 
The doll can —_. 


Color the doll as you wish. 





talk 








read roll 








blow set 








Sweep 
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If this page does not supply you with enough miniatures for your grade, name and location of your school. We are glad to send to any subscriber 
write us, stating number of pupils in your grade, grade you teach, and additional miniatures not to exceed the number given on a full page. 
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“Holy Night” . . correggic 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


Of all the pictures painted by Correggio, this 
is perhaps the greatest. Certainly it is the best- 
known. Artists and laymen of his day were 
attracted to it by the extremely unusual light- 
and-shadow technique which he employed— 
that of having the foreground lighted by the 
radiance of the Christ child. 

It has been said of Correggio’s work in gen- 
eral that to him a canvas was not a flat sur- 
face, but a stage for his characters. The lines 
of his painting make your eye sweep over the 


picture as he meant it to—first to the center 
of interest, and then to the left, or right, or 
background. Study his “Holy Night” care- 
fully to see whether this is not so. 

This picture has so much human interest 
that, supplemented by reading from the Bible 
(Luke 2: 8-20), it will inspire discussion and 
original stories or poems. It fairly sings with 
joy, so magnificent is its design, color, and ex- 
pression. Notice the angels particularly. They 
seem to have been “showered from heaven.” 





@ LONG, long ago in the town of 

Bethlehem, in the land of Judea, a 
miracle came to pass. On a calm and 
silent night a great brilliance filled 
the sky, and shepherds watching their 
flocks on the hillside saw it and heard 
the angel bringing them the glad tid- 
ings of the Savior’s birth. It had been 
so foretold by the prophets. 

Quickly they started to Bethlehem, 
and found the Christ child, a tiny baby 
resting in his mother’s arms. His 
cradle was the straw-filled manger, his 
nursery walls the rough beams of the 
stable. But so great was the light 
shining about this babe that the shep- 
herds knew he was the Holy One. They 
knelt at his side in silent wonder. 

Of all of Correggio’s religious pic- 
tures, this one is the most beautiful. 
It depicts the little Jesus as a cuddle- 
some baby whose mother loves him 
very, very dearly. How sweet is her 
smile and how tenderly she holds him. 
The great light that shines from him is 
as bright asa star. So intense is it that 
the peasant girl at the left shields her 
eyes as she gazes upon this wonderful 
baby. The older shepherd and the 
young lad are awed and astonished by 
the miraculous illumination. 

In the background we can see Joseph 
tethering an ass. The angels sing with 
great joy as they look down upon the 
little Jesus in the manger. 
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Over earth and sky hang the cool 
colors of early dawn, but the figures 
are lighted up by the unearthly bril- 
liance surrounding the Christ child. 

Though the night is calm and quiet, 
still it is an exciting time when hearts 
beat very fast. Correggio has told us 
this by the way he planned his picture 
with its great movement of line, sharp 
contrast of light and shadow, and rich- 
ness of color. 

Half close your eyes, imagine the 
starlike brilliance of the light, and 


then try to feel the wonder of the 
Christ child’s birth. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Royat GALLERY, DRESDEN 


Questions 


How does this Madonna compare 
with those of other famous artists 
such as Raphael and Botticelli? Do 
you think that each artist was seeking 
the same effect, or desired to illustrate 
a similar theme? Did each artist have 
the same ideas about his subject? 

Why do those who look upon this 
Holy Babe marvel at the sight? How 
has Correggio carried our eye far into 
the background of the picture? Why 
has he not used bright colors except in 
the flesh tints? Has he given you the 
feeling of night—a still night? 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND SONGS 


Bach: “Shepherds’ Christmas Music,” from 
Christmas Oratorio (Victor 7142). 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs (Hall & 
McCreary). “Away in.a Manger” and 
“Silent Night.” 

“Hark! The Herald Angels Sing” (Columbia 
246-M). 

“Oh Come, All Ye Faithful” 
247-M). 

“Silent Night, Holy Night,” and “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” (Columbia 322-M). 


(Columbia 


STORIES 
The Bible, Luke 2: 8-20. 
Mee, Arthur, comp.: 
(Harper). 
Petersham, Maud; and Petersham, Miska: The 
Christ Child (Doubleday-Doran) . 


The Children’s Bible 


PicTURES 


“Madonna and Child,” by Fra Filippo Lippi 
(No. 71, Instructor Picture Study Series). 
“Madonna del Gran’ Duca,” by Raphael (No. 

61, Instructor Picture Study Series). 
“Madonna of the Chair,” by Raphael (No. 18, 

Instructor Picture Study Series). 
“Madonna of the Magnificat,” by Botticelli 

(No. 30, Instructor Picture Study Series). 


The Artist 


M@ AMONG the most illustrious names in 

Italian art is that of Antonio Allegri who 
took the name of Correggio, after the town of 
his birth. He was born to industrious parents 
of humble origin in 1494. It is thought that 
an uncle first encouraged the young boy in his 
art training. The uncle was not a first-rate 
artist, but he did help the boy acquire a foun- 
dation for later study. Correggio’s scanty 
art education ended while he was still in his 
teens, and at that time he painted some of his 
greatest works, 

In his twenties, Correggio showed such 
marked ability that commissions began to come 
to him for altar pieces, ceiling frescoes, and wall 
paintings for churches, cathedrals, and cloisters 
in and near the place of his birth. 

While this young artist’s creative genius 
was unfolding in comparative isolation in the 
northern part of Italy, three artists in the south- 
ern part were enjoying much acclaim. Also, 
while these same artists were receiving the 
patronage of the pope, dukes, and princes, 
Correggio was receiving many of his commis- 
sions and much of his criticism from the resi- 
dents of tiny, unworldly Parma. Yet in the 
final analysis, Correggio developed his own 
style, which in its use of color and its treat- 
ment of light and shadow is unsurpassed today, 
and which was unsurpassed at that time by his 
three more widely known (Continued on page 71) 
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Christmas Sharing 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


@ OF ALL important festivals, perhaps 

Christmas is the most misunderstood, the 
most incorrectly observed. How do the ma- 
jority of children today view and celebrate 
Christmas? Are they not selfish in their de- 
mands for presents in large number, by expect- 
ing unlimited amounts of attention, and by 
wanting to feast on all sorts of good food? 
Does not our usual celebration of Christmas 
encourage in children selfishness and _self- 
centeredness, traits in direct contradiction to 
those which should be emphasized? 

We know well the time-honored phrase, “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” Do 
our children know what this means? Have 
they experienced it and felt the thrill of un- 
selfishly adding to the joy of others? Or do 
they just repeat it, parrot fashion? 

Children learn by doing. The account here 
describes one school’s attempt to approach and 
celebrate Christmas for its true purpose by 
offering such experiences to children. 


I. Objectives. 
A. To approach Christmas with a sense of 
reverence and thoughtfulness toward others. 
B. To enter into and express in story, song, 
and activity the true spirit of Christmas. 
C. To enjoy Christmas to the utmost, de- 
riving some of the deeper satisfactions that 
come as a result of: 
1. Sharing with others. 
2. Doing for others. 
3. Becoming acquainted with the best in 
Christmas art, music, and literature. 
D. To afford opportunity to children for: 
1. Creative self-expression. 
2. Utilization of talent. 
3. Planning and working together. 
E. To avoid the usual rush, strain, and 
fatigue that precede the Christmas season. 
1. By having our Christmas festivities the 
outgrowth of regular activities. 
2. By having the expression of Christmas 
come from all departments. 


II. Activities. 

From the kindergarten up, the children 
planned and carried out activities in giving 
and sharing. They thoroughly enjoyed this 
beautiful way of celebrating Christmas. 

A. Caroling. 

1. At an old people’s home. 

2. At homes of older people. 

3. At homes of sick classmates. 

B. Planning and working for others. 

Gifts were made for a refugee family, for 
shut-ins, and for the children’s home, as 
described below. Brought to the manger 
at the close of the Christmas pageant, they 
were later distributed by committees of 
children selected by the groups who had 
worked on the projects. 

1. Aiding a refugee family. 

An almost destitute refugee family was 
spending its first Christmas in America in 
the neighborhood. The children decided 
to give this family a real American Christ- 
mas. The kindergarten children made 
gaily colored paper chains and ornaments 
for a Christmas tree, and brought candy 
canes and popcorn balls for it. The pupils 
in the first and second grades supplied and 
filled a stocking of the proper size for each 
child in the family. Those in the third 
grade sent their Christmas tree and saw 
that it was gaily decorated. The fourth- 
grade children planned a real Christmas 
dinner and packed a basket with complete 





Our Play 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MARY—Regular school clothes. 
toM—Regular school clothes. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—In all white, carries a wand. 
DANCING DOLLs—Girls in fluffy dresses. 
WOODEN SOLDIERS—Boys in caps and capes. 


SETTING 


The scene is a toy store, counters covered 
with large blocks, dolls, books, and toys. A 
dollhouse and a table-and-chair set (from the 
kindergarten and first-grade rooms) are on one 
side. Balloons, toy horns, candy canes, and so 
on, are hanging from the ceiling on cords of 
different lengths. Dancing Dolls and Wooden 
Soldiers (children stiff like toys or statues) 
are seen here and there. 


SUGGESTIONS 


If it is difficult for the children representing 
toys to remain still during the introductory 
action of the play, the fairy may summon them 
from the wings off stage, or curtains may close 
as children fall asleep and the toys may then 
take their places. 
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THE Pay 


(Two children meet on the street, in front 
of the stage curtains, and stand talking.) 

mMaRY—Oh, hello, Tom. Where are you go- 
ing? 

TOM—Down to the toy store. Want to 
come? Or aren’t you interested in toys? 

MARY—Who isn’t at this time of year? 

TOM (grunts)—Come on, let’s go down and 
see what we want to ask Santa Claus to bring 
us this Christmas. 

(They go off together. Curtains part and 
reveal the toy store. Tom and Mary approach 
from the wings.) 

TOM—Well, here we are. Let’s go in. 

MARY—Oh, Tom, see that beautiful doll 
over there. (She starts toward it.) 

ToM—Just like a girl! Dolls, ugh! 
a glimpse of this, will you? 

MARY—Oh, Tom. 

(Tom is already making for an electric train 
at the other side of the stage. The children 
look around, and discuss the toys in their own 
spontaneous way. Soon they sit on the floor at 
the side, and, with a book in their hands, grow 
drowsy and fall asleep. The clock strikes 
twelve. Christmas Fairy appears, dances, and 
touches the various toys with her wand. The 


Have 


toys (children) stretch and gradually waken, 
and the action begins.) 
Parade of the wooden soldiers. 

A Wooden Soldier appears, calls, “Atten- 
tion!” and announces the march of the Wooden 
Soldiers. The soldiers march and drill to mu- 
sic, “Parade of the Wooden Soldiers” —Jessel. 
The dancing doll. 

A little girl who is a good dancer dances to 
and interprets Poldini’s “The Waltzing Doll.” 
A Wooden Soldier pretends to wind up the 
Dancing Doll (winding noise off stage), who 
jerkily comes to life and starts the dance. _ She 
runs down at the end of her dance. 
Golliwogg’s cake-walk. 

Child’s own interpretation of Debussy’s 
composition by that name. 

Dolls’ drill. 

Several Dancing Dolls drill with stiff joints, 
using jerky mechanical movements. A drum- 
stick struck on wood off stage accents the 
movement and sounds like wooden joints. 
Parade of toys. 

Parade of all the toys, led by band using toy 
instruments. The music, “March of the Toys” 
—Herbert. At the end, toys run down. 

(Children waken, rub eyes, exclaim over 
toys, and run home to see which of the toys 
Santa has brought them.) 
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supplies, including chicken, plum pud- 
ding, nuts, and candy. 

The fifth-graders brought and wrapped 
toys, candy, and books for each child. 
Many of the toys were given by children 
who were about the same ages as those in 
the family. The children made some selec- 
tions from Christmas lists which had been 
written in letters in language classes by 
children of these same ages. Thus they 
were giving things that’ they themselves 
would like, not castoffs. 

The sixth-grade pupils gave a layette 
for a new baby in the family. The school 
nurse advised and demonstrated the de- 
sirable articles before purchases were 
made by a committee of the girls, A 
few of the older girls made some of the 
tiny garments. 

The teachers supplied gifts for the 
adults in the family. 

2. Building and repairing toys. 

In the activity rooms, children were 
happily engaged in making and repairing 
toys, and in building dollhouses and doll’s 
furniture for the children in a near-by 
children’s home. 

3. Supplying Christmas trees. 

The upper grades sent their trees to a 
neighborhood church, 

4. Helping the Red Cross. 

Children of all grades contributed toys 
to be distributed by this organization. 


Ou Pageant 


The theme of our pageant was the Bible sto- 
ry of the Nativity, simply but beautifully and 
effectively portrayed in song and pantomime. 

It required few rehearsals. The costuming 
was simple. Use was made of the lovely carols 
learned in the music department. The pageant 
integrated the work of the various depart- 
ments and was a culmination of the activities 
leading up to Christmas. 

It was the contribution of the middle grades, 
but every child in the school had a part in the 
pantomimes, choruses, or processionals. 

After reading the Bible account of the first 
Christmas, the children discussed and planned 
how they could best portray the story. Sug- 
gestions were made, and accepted or rejected 
by the class. It was decided to give a pageant 
in pantomime and song. 

The various scenes were pantomimed by dif- 
ferent groups, those who gave the truest inter- 
pretation of the Bible Christmas story being 
chosen by the class as the final cast. A study 
of the Holy Land, the people, customs, and 
costumes, was made in the geography classes, 
and furnished the basis for a more accurate 
portrayal and setting. 
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5. Remembering the shut-ins. 

Starting several weeks before Christ- 
mas, a group of sixth-grade children 
planned and started dish gardens, and 
planted bulbs, for shut-ins. Some unique 
gardens were arranged, using such plants 
as cactus with Mexican figures and Chinese 
evergreen with Oriental figures. One pu- 
pil used the Nativity scene as a theme, 
portraying it with miniature figures. The 
art teacher advised upon request. 

C. Creating Christmas atmosphere in the 
school. 
1. Art. 

The entire blackboards of the art room 
were covered with colored chalk murals, 
scenes of the first Christmas, planned and 
drawn by the artists in the class. On 
the bulletin boards were displayed re- 
productions of art masterpieces on the 
Christmas theme. The children called 
this their art gallery. 

2. Music. 

Christmas carols were sung in the mu- 
sic room during the whole week preceding 
Christmas, and some groups of children 
sang in different parts of the building at 
various times. 

3. General. 

Two large trees stood in the first-floor 
hall. Each grade decorated its own room, 
using individual ideas. The activity room 
was Santa’s Workshop, and the door to 





The cast for our pageant included a reader, 
with a good voice and clear enunciation; the 
three Wise Men, carrying gifts; shepherds; 
angels; Mary and Joseph; and the chorus, 
which sang Christmas carols for the different 
scenes. Costuming ideas came from the illus- 
trations in a children’s book of Bible stories. 
On the stage, gray curtain backdrops were 
used, and much of the effectiveness of the 
pantomime depended on the lighting. Dim 
blue and white lights gave the best results. 

The pageant included four scenes. The first 
three were the Wise Men scene, the shepherd 
scene, and the Nativity scene. The Bible pas- 
sages read for these scenes were chosen from 
Matthew 2 and Luke 2. The Christmas carols 
were, in order: “We Three Kings of Orient 
Are”; “It Came upon a Midnight Clear”; 
“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by 
Night”; “O Little Town of Bethlehem”; 
“Silent Night”; and “O Holy Night.” 

In the fourth scene, the manger set was used 
once more, and an angel stood behind it. After 
the dialogue, the children in the audience pro- 
ceeded to the manger, and brought their gifts 
for the refugee family, children’s home, and 
shut-ins. As they did, the choir led them in 
singing “O Come, All Ye Faithful” and “As 
with Gladness Men of Old.” 


the room had been made into a fireplace 
entrance. The upper hall, which led to 
the library, was Christmas Book Lane, 
with aisle displays of Christmas books for 
children of various ages. 

III. Development of the primary program. 

The part of the program contributed by the 
younger children grew out of a discussion of 
toys and expectations for Christmas, and was 
developed during music-appreciation classes. 
It was not difficult to get varied enthusiastic 
and original responses from children. 

A number of selections were played from 
records, These included: “Golliwogg’s Cake- 
Walk”—Debussy; “March of the Toys”— 
Herbert; “The Waltzing Doll”—Poldini; “Pa- 
rade of the Wooden Soldiers” —Jessel; “Knight 
of the Hobby-Horse”—Schumann; “The 
Clock”—Kullak; “The Music Box”—Liadow. 
Children guessed what toys the composers were 
describing in tones and rhythm. They imi- 
tated the toys, and a guessing pantomime fol- 
lowed. The boys and girls imitated toys for 
the others to identify. Criticisms and sugges- 
tions followed the pantomimes. ‘The acting 
was repeated until acceptable to the group, and 
resulted in some very good imitations, Then 
the acting, rhythm, and musical numbers were 
put together. The children liked it very much. 

One child asked why they couldn’t give a 
toy program for Christmas. The suggestion 
was enthusiastically received, and plans were 
soon under way. The action and music for the 
program were ready. The problem seemed to 
be finding a story, a theme to give unity. One 
girl suggested, “We all dream about toys near 
Christmas time. Why not have a child’s 
dream?” One boy thought a visit to a toy 
store a better idea. “We all like to visit toy 
stores now, and we always want to take our 
mothers and fathers there, and we'd like them 
to see our program.” After considerable dis- 
cussion, the two ideas were combined. 

When the plans were well under way, the 
teacher asked whether any of the children tak- 
ing music or other lessons would like to con- 
tribute to the program. It was discovered that 
several children were taking music lessons, a 
few, dancing lessons. Appearance on the pro- 
gram was a good incentive to more diligent 
practice and was gratefully noted by private 
teachers and mothers. An interesting and 
varied program resulted. It was called “A 
Visit to a Toy Store.” 

IV. Development of the middle-grades pro- 
gram. 

Everyone was agreeable that a pageant be 
the contribution of the middle grades, and all 
worked together on it with splendid results. 

EpiTorIAL Note: The recorded music used in the pri- 
mary grades is available on Victor records, as follows: 
“Golliwogg’s Cake-Walk,” by Debussy, Nos. 4299, 7148, 
and 21945; “March of the Toys,” from Babes in Toy- 
land, by Herbert, No. 9148; “The Waltzing Doll,” by 
Poldini, Nos. 20161 and 20668; “Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers,” by Jessel, Nos. v-25 and 21304; “Knight of 
the Hobby-Horse,” by Schumann, Nos. 22162, 7706, and 
20399; “The Clock,” by Kullak, No. 20399; and “The 
Music Box,” by Liadow, Nos. 19923 and 22167. The 
songs used in the pageant are available as follows: 
“O Holy Night,” in The Gray Book of Favorite Songs, 
published by Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago; “As with 
Gladness Men of Old,” in Christmas Carols, by Mary 
Bacon Mason, published by Oliver Ditson Co., Inc., New 
York; and ait other Christmas carols mentioned, in 
Christmas Carols, selected by Mary Nancy Graham, 
Whitman Publish.ng Co., Racine, Wis. The Christ 
Child, by Maud and Miska Petersham (Doubleday 


Doran) may be referred to for pictures of characters 
and costumes. 








® AS A result of a discussion of the Bible 

verse: “The heavens declare the glory of 
God; and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work,” the children became so intensely inter- 
ested in the heavenly bodies and the important 
part they play in relation to our da'ly activities 
that we launched upon a unit study of the sun, 
moon, and stars. It was found that the chil- 
dren had many false concepts about heavenly 
bodies. Through observations and reading for 
facts these ideas have been corrected. 

We began our study by observing shadows 
of people, buildings, and trees. Photographs 
of shadows were made. We drew a child’s shad- 
ow in the early morning, at noon, and again 
late in the afternoon. This enabled the child 
to see at one glance the length of his shadow 
at different hours of the day. We placed sticks 
at the end of a tree shadow and observed where 
the shadow fell at a certain time each day. A 
committee of children visited the State Teachers 
College near by to observe and report on a 
sundial. Then came a rainy day, and so the 
clouds obscured the sun. By this time the chil- 
dren’s many experiences with shadows enabled 
them to give the following concept: “When 
something comes between the sun and the earth 
it casts a shadow.” 

The children were next interested in what 
the sun is made of. They noted that the sun 
gave light and heat. They placed a thermom- 
eter in the sunlight and one in a dark closet. 
Then they read the temperatures of each. They 
placed a plant in the sunlight and another in a 
dark closet and observed the effect on each. 
They observed how flowers close their petals at 
night and open them in the daytime. They ob- 
served how all animals bask in the sunlight, 
and they discussed their own experiences of 


getting sunburned on the beach. From these 


1. The children are 
putting the finish- 
ing touches on this 
frreze of interest- 
ing constellations 


2. One of their orig- 


inal lantern slides 
depicted a rainbow. 


3. Our unit was in- 
troduced by observ- 
ing various shadows. 


4."O Little Town 
of Bethlehem” was 
sung with the show- 
ing of this slide. 
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The Heavenly Creations 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


OLIVE F. GOODEN 


Teacher, Grade 3B, Glassboro Elementary School, Glassboro, New Jersey 


observations the children learned that the sun 
gives us energy, and that animal life and plant 
life could not exist without the sun. 

The children then observed the sun through 
Some of them thought that 
the sun looked like a ball of fire. Others were 
sure that they saw sunspots of which they had 
heard but did not know the meaning. Turn- 


a smoked glass. 


ing to their science readers for facts, they read 
that the sun is a great ball of hot gases that 
gives us light and heat. They also found out 
that sunspots are dark spots on the sun believed 
by astronomers to be whirling masses of hot 
gases that send out electrical discharges. The 
earth is said to be influenced by sunspots in 
a number of ways, namely: they cause brilliant 
displays of the aurora borealis, disturb the 
magnetic needle of a compass, bring about un- 
usual changes in weather, and interfere with 
radio programs. 

Each day the children’s interest in the sun 
One child said, “Does the sun move 
across the sky?” His observations led him to 
believe that it did. With the aid of a flashlight 
and a globe | was able to help the children 
understand that it was the rotation of the 


grew. 


earth on its axis that made the sun appear to 
rise and set. 
The children next noted that you cannot see 


the sun at night. The previous experiment 


with a flashlight and a globe showed that they 
could not see the sun at night because when 
the place on the earth where they lived was 
turned away from the sun that side of the 
earth was in darkness or night, while the other 
side was having daylight. 

Imagine the children’s reaction when one 
child reported having read that the sun was a 
It is difficult for the adult mind to con- 
It is even more diffi- 
cult for a child. An experiment that we made 
to compare the size of the sun with the moon 
and the earth helped to clarify the sun’s vast- 
We cut out of paper a circle measuring 
a little more than one quarter of an inch in 
diameter. 


star. 
ceive the size of our sun. 


ness. 


This circle represented the moon. 
We cut another circle one inch in diameter. 
This circle represented the earth. Then we 
pasted together newspapers (brown wrapping 
paper may be used) until we had a piece large 
enough to make a circle nine feet across. This 
circle represented the sun. 

Another interesting experiment was the 
breaking up of the sun’s light into a spectrum 


The children observed that 
the white light broke up into the following 


by using a prism. 
colors: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
violet. These they knew were the rainbow col- 
ors. Discussion of rainbows they had seen led 
the children to state the (Continued on page 68) 
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newspapers, magazines, handicraft books, 
interviews with parents and others, and 
personal experiences. The 
preparation of the talks 
involved careful reading 
of directions, research on 











A GIFT-MAKING ACTIVITY FOR 
MIDDLE GRADES 


HM YOU choose a Christmas gift with thought 

and loving care. Children, too, like to 
give something that they feel is just what the 
recipient wants, and one way to help them real- 
ize their ambition is to let them make gifts as 
a class project. 

In a large group it is often difficult to pro- 
vide adequate directions, a variety of materials, 
and sufficient guidance to enable each child to 
make his gift successfully. To give each pupil 
the opportunity of deciding upon a gift to 
make and to enable him to go ahead on his 
own initiative with a minimum of supervision, 
a gift-making activity was 
carried on in the language, 
reading, art, and arithmetic 
classes of our fifth grade dur- 
ing the three weeks preceding 
Christmas. 

The results were extremely 
gratifying and many interest- 
ing comments were heard from the recipients 
of these gifts, as well as from other children 
who were invited to see our Christmas fair. 

For the first step of our project, pictures, 
advertisements, and articles explaining how to 
make Christmas gifts were 
put on the bulletin board. 
There was much comment 
on these by the children, and 
a desire was expressed to 
make or buy certain things. 
Then came a discussion of 
the qualities that a good gift 
should possess. From this the children de- 
veloped the following criteria: (1) it should 
be suitable for the person for whom it was in- 
tended; (2) it should be eco- 
nomical; (3) it should not be 
too hard to make. 

Some of the children gave 
examples of gifts they con- 
sidered suitable for parents, 
friends, brothers, and sisters. 
It was decided to let each 
child tell how to make a gift he considered 
suitable, economical, and easy enough for a 
fifth-grader to handle. The following outline 

was then formulated: (1) de- 
scription of article; (2) ma- 
terials and cost; (3) how to 
make article; (4) its uses, 
The sources of information 
for these talks in class were 
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cost of materials, itemiz- 
ing costs, and searching 
for the article described or 
finding a good picture of it. 
Then came the individual problem of de- 
ciding what gift to make, and the fun and 
responsibility of finding or buying supplies. 
Several children got their supplies more cheap- 
ly by pooling their resources. 
Just as soon as a child was 
supplied with his materials 
he could start. Some of the 
children worked very quickly 
and made several gifts, while 
those who chose to make 
more elaborate gifts needed 
for one. Some learned that 
after the initial cost for equipment had been 
expended, the second and third articles could 
be made more cheaply. Many 
of the gifts were made from 
odd scraps found at home. 
When the gifts were fin- 
ished someone said that the 
room looked like a Christmas 
shop. Then came the sug- 
gestion, “Let’s have an ex- 
hibit,” so the Christmas fair was planned, and 
children from other rooms came to see it. 
The fair committee placed the gifts on tables 
labeled “Gifts for Mothers,” “Gifts for Fa- 
thers,” “Gifts for Girls,” and “Gifts for Boys.” 
Beside each was a 
card describing its use and 

giving the cost. 

Included among the gifts 
for mothers oilcloth 
place mats with stenciled de- 
signs; spicy clove apples for 
the clothes closet; candles 

made in flower molds and attractively boxed; 
wastebaskets created from round cereal boxes 
lined with wallpaper; wooden plaques with 
fruit and vegetable designs; 
a clothes sprinkler made from 
a soft-drink bottle and a 
sprinkler top purchased for 
a few cents; Japanese wall 
hangings made of tongue 
depressors laid side by side, 
fastened together with strips 
of adhesive tape, and decorated with attractive 
painted pictures; and holders and other kitchen 
essentials that are easy to sew. 

The Mexican influence was seen in a collec- 
tion of patio strings of gaily painted gourds, 
milkweed -pods, and acorns. There was such 
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skilled handwork as fringed luncheon cloths, 
handkerchiefs, scarfs, and embroidered hold- 
ers for needles. 

The table for fathers contained boxes of 
homemade candy, bookmarks of suéde leath- 
er, letter files covered with sturdy gingham 
or bright paper, and desk clips made from 
clothespins and labeled “Bills,” “Receipts,” 
“Answered,” and “Unanswered.” ‘There were 
desk sets, stamp boxes, photo albums, engage- 
ment books, telephone pads, and necktie hold- 
ers. Most interesting was the collection of 
beautifully mounted pictures 
for Dad’s room or office, 
ranging from family photo- 
graphs to colored reproduc- 
tions of fine pictures, clipped 
or purchased, and framed. 

For younger brothers and 
sisters there were animal soap 
carvings, shell bracelets, toys, a canopied doll 
bed, decorated celluloid cups, games and puz- 
zles, brightly colored macaroni necklaces, and 
a Santa Claus made of an apple, marshmallows, 
cloves, and cotton. 

An indoor garden planted in a white enam- 
eled bird cage, and orange marmalade in an 
attractive jar, were gifts that were suitable 
for any member of the family. 

The gifts were wrapped in paper that had 
been as carefully made or selected as had the 
gifts themselves. They looked so attractive that 
the proud fifth-graders held another exhibit. 
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OuTCOMES 


The children learned from this project: 

1. To make gifts which were suitable and 
within the limits of their abilities. 

. To read and follow directions. 

. To give clear, concise instructions. 

. To shop wisely and economically. 

. To work out their individual problems. 
. To create their own work. 

7. To shoulder responsibility in preparing 
the exhibits and arranging them in an artistic 
manner. 

8. To make personalized gifts which they 
knew would be appreciated. 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on Iceland 


Elizabeth Sturges 
Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


I. Choose the word or group of words in each 
parenthesis that makes the statement true. 

1. Iceland lies (east, west) of Greenland. 

2. The (northern, southern) border of Ice- 
land touches the Arctic Circle. 

3. From New York City to Iceland the dis- 
tance is about (1500, 2000, 2500) miles. 

4. From Bergen, Norway, to Iceland the dis- 
tance is about (700, 1000, 1500) miles. 

§. Iceland is (larger, smaller) than Ireland. 

6. The most accessible harbors for shipping 
are on the (northeast, southwest, east) coast. 

7. Its area is about (30,000, 35,000, 40,000) 
square miles. 

8. Less than (one fourth, one third, one 
half) of the island is inhabited. 

9. It was first colonized by (Norsemen, 
Swedes, Danes). 

10. From the fourteenth century until 1918, 
Iceland was under the rule of (Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark). 

11. Since 1918, Iceland has been (a colony 
of the Netherlands, under Danish rule, inde- 
pendent). 

12. Its capital, Reykjavik, is located on the 
(eastern, western, northern) coast. 

13. Reykjavik is (a picturesque, an old- 
fashioned, a modern) city. 

14. For many years Iceland had the same 
king as (England, Denmark, Norway). 

15. Most of the people of the island earn 
their living by (mining and manufacturing, 
hunting and trading, fishing and farming). 

16. There are (many, no, few) railroads on 
the island. 

17. (Little, Much, No) attention has been 
given to education in Iceland. 

18. Telephone and telegraph systems are (al- 
most unknown, used a little, used widely). 

19. The port of Reykjavik is open (all year, 
six months, nine months). 
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20. Wood and coal are (exports, imports) 
of the island. 

21. Wool and sheepskins have been impor- 
tant (imports, exports). 

22. Iceland has (few, many, no) good roads. 


23. A chief (export, import) is codfish. 

24. (Many, Few, No) crops can be grown 
on the island. 

25. The people as a whole are (ignorant, 
well educated). 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Iceland has more than nine hundred hot 
springs and geysers. 

2. On account of its nearness to the Arctic 
Circle, Iceland is an icy waste. 

3. There are no mountains in Iceland. 

4. Eiderdown is obtained on the island from 
the feathers of wild ducks and exported. 

5. Grass does not grow well and hay must be 


imported for the horses. — (For key, see page 67) 


A General Music Test 


Elizabeth C. Rix 
Teacher of Music, Kemble School, Utica, New York 


I. Choose the word or group of words in each 
parenthesis that makes the statement true. 

1. (Johannes Brahms, Johann Strauss, Jean 
Sibelius) was known as the “Waltz King.” 

2. (Lohengrin, Carmen, Tannhauser) was 
the Swan Knight. 

3. A dance in three-four rhythm is the 
(fox trot, gavotte, minuet). 

4. Timpani are (kettledrums, a word mean- 
ing “played slowly,” the pedals of a piano). 

5. A wind instrument having a double reed 
is the (trumpet, clarinet, oboe). 

6. An instrument blown through a hole on 
the side is the (flute, French horn, trombone). 

7. A small flute is called a (piccolo, cornet, 
bassoon ). 

8. The broadcasts of grand opera come from 
(Town Hall, Carnegie Hall, the Metropolitan). 

9. A famous wedding march was composed 
by (Beethoven, Liszt, Mendelssohn). 

10. Arturo Toscanini is a (leading conduc- 
tor, tenor singer, famous violinist). 

11. A ballet is a (movement from a sym- 
phony, play which is danced, wind instru- 
ment). 

12. Pizzicato means a way of playing the 
(flute, piano, viola). 


13. Music composed as an introduction to an 
opera is called the (interlude, coda, overture). 

14. Humperdinck wrote the opera (Hansel 
and Gretel, Jack and Jill, Snow White). 

15. The harpsichord is an old type of (harp, 
piano, organ). 

16. The concertmaster of the orchestra is 
the (conductor, first violinist, best cellist). 

17. The viola has (three, four, five) strings. 

18. Percussion instruments are 
bowed, struck). 

19. America’s “March King” is (Victor 
Herbert, John Philip Sousa, Deems Taylor). 


(blown, 


II. Show whether the following are composers, 
singers, or violinists by marking each with 
the letter C, S, or V. 


1. Edward MacDowell 11. Kirsten Flagstad 
2. Fritz Kreisler 12. Nelson Eddy 

3. Richard Crooks 13. Jascha Heifetz 

4. Edvard Grieg 14. Enrico Caruso 

§. Mischa Elman 15. Lily Pons 

6. Franz Schubert 16. Richard Wagner 
7. John C. Thomas 17. Yehudi Menuhin 
8. Marian Anderson 18. Frederic Chopin 
9. Robert Schumann 19. Lawrence Tibbett 
10. Lauritz Melchior 


(For key, see page 67) 
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A Group of Short Christmas Tests 


Karolyn De Leys 
Teacher, Public School, Alden, New York 


ARITHMETIC 


Solve the following problems. 

1. Johnnie had earned and saved $18.56 
during the year. He decided to save $6.50 
toward his new bicycle. The Christmas gift 
he wanted to buy for his mother cost $3.98; 
the one for his father, $4.25. How much 
money would he have left to spend for gifts 
for his friends? 

2. The fourth grade decided to have a 
Christmas party. In the room there were 26 
children. Besides their parents, each child de- 
cided to ask two other children as his guests. If 
30 parents came to the party, how many people 
were at the party, not counting the teacher? 

3. Mary lives 8 blocks from the school. If 
she can walk one block in 1% minutes, and 
wishes to reach the school party at 7:45 
o'clock, at what time should she leave home? 

4. On Monday Kenneth earned $1.20; on 
Tuesday, $.89; on Wednesday, $.45; on Thurs- 
day, $.63; on Friday, $1.28; and on Saturday, 
$2.39. How much did he earn that week? On 
which day did he earn the most? The least? 

5. In order to earn Christmas money, Nellie 
helped her aunt who lived next door to do her 
housework. On Monday she worked 25 min- 
utes; Tuesday, 39 minutes; Wednesday, 2 hours 
and 15 minutes; Thursday, 55 minutes; Friday, 
1 hour and 27 minutes; and on Saturday, 5 
hours and 39 minutes. In hours and minutes, 
how long did she work? At the rate of $.15 
an hour, how much did she earn? 

6. Mark wanted to buy Christmas gifts for 
5 of his friends. If he had $1.55, $.20 of 
which he had to spend for paper and ribbon 
to wrap the gifts, how much could he pay for 
each gift? 

7. If the Christmas tree is 7 feet 6 inches 
tall, and is 2 feet 8 inches taller than Ed, how 
tall is Ed? 

8. Helen needs 27 yds. of paper ribbon to 
decorate the room. If one package contains 
10 ft. of ribbon, how many packages will she 
need to buy? How many feet of ribbon will 
be left over? 

9. The boys walked 2% miles to get a 
Christmas tree. How many feet did they walk? 
How many yards? 

10. There are 108 children in school. If it 
takes 4 ounces of candy at $.30 a pound to fill 
a box for each, what will the candy cost? 


GRAMMAR 


I. Select the correct word in parenthesis. 

1. (Two, To, Too) of the boys were selected 
(too, to, two) decorate the Christmas tree, but 
it took them (to, two, too) long, so the teacher 
helped (too, two, to). 

2. John (blue, blew) the trumpet in the 
play. 

3. Please, Mary, give me a (piece, peace) of 
Christmas candy. 

4. Put the book on the table (here, hear), 
so that it will not be lost. 
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Around Christmas time it is always a lit- 
tle difficult to keep the children interested 
in their everyday lessons. In order to carry 
the Christmas spirit over into our ordinary 
classwork, I worked out these tests to use in 
my arithmetic, grammar, and science classes, 
with Christmas as the center of interest. 





5. (Wood, Would) Helen take the part of 
the queen in the play? 
6. (Its, It’s) going to snow tonight. 


II. Select the correct form of the verb in pa- 
renthesis. 

1. Mary (give, gave) her mother a present. 

2. The boys (were, was) going to the woods 
for a tree. 

3. If I had known you (was, were) there, I 
would have (went, gone). 

4. The girls wanted to (sit, set) the table 
early for Christmas dinner. 

§. Mark (laid, lay) the box of tinsel on the 
desk yesterday. 

6. Jane has (threw, thrown) the ball of 
string to Billy. 


Ill. Follow the directions. 

1. Write a friendly letter to your cousin, 
asking him to spend Christmas at your home. 
2. Write a short verse about Christmas. 

3. Write a short paragraph telling how you 
would decorate the table for Christmas dinner. 


4. Copy the words of the first stanza and 
chorus of your favorite Christmas carol. 

5. Memorize ten lines of a Christmas poem. 

6. Give careful directions for making a pres- 
ent for a friend. 

7. Write a business letter ordering a present 
for your father. 

8. In a short paragraph, explain just how you 
would most enjoy spending Christmas Eve. 


SCIENCE 


I. Choose the word in parenthesis which makes 
the statement correct. 

1. We might select a (maple, spruce) for a 
Christmas tree. 

2. We use (softwood, hardwood) trees for 
Christmas trees. 

3. We can tell a cut-down tree’s age by 
counting its (branches, rings). 

4. We (use, do not use) evergreen trees for 
lumber. 

§. The wind (sometimes, never) makes a 
tree grow crooked. 


Il. Write briefly on these subjects. 

1. Thomas Edison, who made it possible for 
us to have electric lights on our Christmas 
tree. Give three interesting facts about him. 

2. Electric-light bulbs. How glass bulbs 
are made. 

3. Wrapping paper. 
parent tissue is made. 

4. Colors. The scientific explanation of 
complementary colors. Three groups of com- 
plementary colors that would make attractive 
gift wrappings. 

5. Christmas food. Five different foods 
which we can have at Christmas time which 
our grandfathers could not have had. Explain 
why this is true. (For key, see page 68) 


How cellulose trans- 


A Test on Christmas Literature and Customs 


Mabel A. Green 


Formerly, Teacher, Fifth Grade, Edina Sch 


S Sod 


dent District No. 17, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





I. Match each word or group of words in the 
numbered list with the correct description in 
the lettered list. 


1. The Wise Men 6. Christmas candle 
2. December 25 7. créche 

3. yule log 8. St. Nicholas 

4. caroling 9. Christmas-tree 

5 


. Santa Claus lights 

a. An object placed in the fireplace and 
lighted from a brand saved from the year 
before. 

b. The day on which Christmas is celebrated 
in many countries. 

c. An object lighted to guide the way of the 
Christ child, who is said to wander over the 
earth each Christmas. 

d. The custom of going from house to house 
singing Christmas songs. 

e. The jolly old man who rides about over 
the housetops on Christmas Eve. 

f. A scene with carved figures of the man- 
ger, the Christ child, Joseph and Mary, and 
the shepherds. 


g. The Dutch name for Santa Claus. 

h. The men who followed the star to the 
manger where the Christ chiid lay. 

i. Something to represent the stars in the 
heavens. 


Il. Tell in what book, story, or poem you may 
find these characters. 

1. A little boy who said, “God bless us every 
one!” 

2. An invalid girl who gave a Christmas 
party for a poor family next door. 

3. A man who sold his most treasured pos- 
session to get his wife some combs for her hair, 
only to find that she had cut her hair and sold 
it to buy him a gift. 

4. A miser who reformed after some spirits 
showed him his past, present, and future lives. 

§. A jolly old man whose stomach “shook 
when he laughed like a bowlful of jelly.” 

6. A little boy who helped a poor woman on 
his way to church, and thereby caused a miracle 
to happen. (For key, see page 72) 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners 


a 











© A thoughtful quest 
































y, is courteous. 
| = 
Invite your quests for a ne. 
definite length of time. | sunsets stae 

















This is NOT the way 


to sit in your hostess’ 


4A chair. 


Plan fun that your 
quest will enjoy. > 



































Tell your friend and 
his mother that you 
— had a nice time. 





























Fit IN THese BLANKS 








Provide books for 1. A guest likes to know how much 4. Being is a way of being 
he is to spend with you. courteous. 
. ‘ 2. Remember the things that your §. Don’t hang your feet over the 
quiet ti mes. likes to do. of a chair. 
3, When you are tired of playing, 6. Your friend’s __.___ would like 
you like to be : to know that you enjoyed yourself. 
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A Build-Up Poster to Make 


CLAUDE LEWIS 




















<n 











Cal 
fe th pail. — A POSTER LIKE THIS ONE DRAMATIZES AN IMPORTANT 


.¥ yaad WOU POINT—AND IT’S FUN TO MAKE! Maybe your school can arrange 
Z + gh to have its posters on display in the store windows along Main Street. 
77 { tie, ye Make a number of different kinds, and choose the best ones. Care in 

curcly wrapping packages would be a good subject, or a “safe and sane” Christmas 


Jake! 
, ‘ tree, or the right gift for the right person—or very likely you can think 
weed beh arixing 


Die’ of a totally different idea. The main thing to remember: posters are for 
poston . display. Two or three colors are more effective than many. Make your 


lettering strong, and easy to read. The simpler your design is, the better! 
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A BOWLING ALLEY FOR BROTHER 


FOR THE GAME ROOM OR LAWN 









® THIS miniature bowling alley, a splendid 

gift for brother to enjoy, is really not hard 
to make. The alley should be 3%’ wide, and 
as long as space permits. Define edges with a 
lath, plank, or heavy rope. Place the pins at 
the wall end of the alley, as shown in the 
drawing. If in a game room, mark spots plain- 
ly on the floor for the pins. They should be 
about 9” apart. Draw the foul line at the 
player’s end of the alley. The player must 
stand back of this line and not step beyond it 
in rolling the ball. 
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PLACING OF PINS 
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For the pins, use small tin cans, cut neatly 
with openers that make a smooth edge. Baking- 
powder cans are a good size. Paint with quick- 
drying enamel paint, the upper part orange 
or red and the lower part black. Rubber 
balls may be used indoors; croquet balls, out- 
side. 

To keep score, make a score card, using two 
columns of ten spaces each, called boxes, for 
each player. Put the first score (the number of 
pins knocked down) in both boxes in the top 
row; after that, put the number knocked down 


MABEL BETSY HILL 











THE SCORE 
Chants 
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in the left-hand box. In the right-hand box 
put the sum of the previous score and the fig- 
ure at the left. A game is the equivalent of 
ten turns for each player, who is entitled to 
two balls for each turn. 

Pins knocked down or displaced by a ball 
which leaves the alley before reaching the pins 
do not count. Pins that remain on the alley 
after being knocked down by a fair ball must 
be removed before the next ball is rolled. 
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To Decorate 
Your Christmas Tree 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ELDAH EDITH BURK 


Teacher of Art, and Arts and Crafts, 
Sidney Lanier School, San Antonio, Texas 































@ THE angel at the top of 
the tree may be made 
from a five-cent doll and a 
package of transparent cellu- 
lose tissue. Pleat a sheet of 
this material to form the 
wings and skirt. Narrow 
strips of it tucked in at her 
waist, and hair made from 
silver icicles or tin foil will 
make her a glittering, spar- 
kling decoration for your tree. 
The streamers on the tree 
may be half-inch strips of 
transparent cellulose tissue, 
pasted together to make the 
desired length. They are 
held in the angel’s hands. 

The other angels may be 

cut from white paper. 
(Continued om page 72) 
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Juliet is making a Santa Claus mask! In these picture descriptions, 


she demonstrates the exact method, and proudly displays her finished 
OW {0 a e a anta as masterpiece. It is easily molded of regular papier-mache. You will 
surely like having this jolly Santa mask in your classroom. With it, 


MABEL H. WELLS AND JOSEPHINE CASSERA your room will have the liveliest decoration you could possibly want. 





Juliet ties newspapers together to make a foundation. She models nonhardening clay over the foundation to She now covers the clay mold with these wet newspaper 
wnd protects the bundle by covering it with oilcloth. form the face; then soaks nmewspaper strips in water. strips, and spreads cheesecloth over the entire form. 





When she has made the flour paste, to which she adds She puts on six layers of these strips, and, with each She makes the final layer by completely covering the 
mucilage, many strips of newspaper are soaked in it. layer, the strips are placed in a different direction. mask with gummed, brown-paper tape used for packages. 





After the mask becomes thoroughly dry, the edges are She applies the features and flesh tones with paint, With his red cap and white cotton whiskers and eye- 
trimmed and neatly finished with narrow binding tape. giving him a jolly expression and a ruddy complexion. brows, Juliet’s Santa Claus mask has real character. 
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A Stand-Up Candle 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 
Formerly, Teacher, First Grade, Pleasant Hill School, South Omaha, Nebraska 


@ HEAVY construction paper is the material for this candle decora- 

tion. The shape of base and candle should be drawn on green paper 
and cut out as one piece. A red candle of the same size is pasted over 
the basic green one. The bow may be green and the flame yellow. The 
base, folded on the dotted lines, is fastened at the back by means of a slot. 
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CHRISTMAS 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


This knitting bag would make a lovely 
gift for mother or sister, and it’s fun to 
make. Just get an embroidery ring or use 
a discarded bracelet for the handle. Cut 
a piece of gay cretonne, 30” x 15”. Fold 
the length of the material 12” from the bot- 
tom, with right sides together. Sew up 
each side firmly, leaving 1” free at the top. 
Turn right side out, and fold this extra 1” 
over the ring and hem securely. Hem the 
free end, and then draw this flap through 
the ring as shown in sketch. Cut a piece of 
the cretonne 7” x 8” for the pocket. Hem 
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GIFTS FOR MOTHER OR SISTER 



























all edges, sewing three sides to the bag, 
and leaving the fourth (8”) side loose. 
Along the top of the pocket, sew three 
snaps, one in the center and one at either 
end. They fasten to corresponding places 
on the flap. 

The pocketbook is another attractive 
present that anyone would be proud to give. 
Cut a piece of nice material, as heavy wool 
or embroidered cloth, 9” x 15%”. Cut an- 
other piece, the same size, of lining mate- 
rial, as rayon taffeta or sateen. Sew right 
sides of the material together well, leaving 
one 9” end unstitched. Pull the material 
through, right side out. Then turn up the 
seamed end 6”, and (Continued on page 69) 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


Father will enjoy any of the 
practical gifts shown here. Try 
making this suitable bookmark. 
Cut a piece of cardboard 144” x 
414”; draw a row of books irregu- 
lar in line. Draw diagonal lines 
from top and bottom of the end 
books, and cut to points. Cut 
slits on either side of the end 
books and insert a ribbon. 

For the Christmas-tree book- 
mark, draw a tree pattern 3” 
high and trace two trees on white 
paper. Paint alternate stripes on 


areas green. Paint small stars 
in the wide white stripe; leave a 
strip of white on the pot. Paste 
the trees on each end of a piece 
of ribbon. Various designs may 
be combined with ribbons. 

Little tin boxes make attractive 
containers for stamps, clips, and 
other things on a desk. The 
cover, decorated with a painted 
design or colored picture, may be 
shellacked. 

If your father likes to read, make him a book cover. 
If heavy material is used, the edges could be bound with 
narrow tape or turned and hemmed without a lining. Oth- 
erwise, cut a lining the same size as the cover. For an 
average-size cover, cut the material and the lining 814” x 
1614”; this allows 2” for the back, 11” for front and back 
covers, and 134” for turning each end. 

Baste the lining to the cover, wrong sides together. 
Bind both 8%” edges with tape, seam binding, or gilt 
edging. Then turn in each end 134”; baste and sew at top 
and bottom. Bind both long edges with tape. Sew ends 
of tape together over and over to make a neat appearance. 


each, making the top. and bottom 
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RESULT“ 


COLORED PAPER 


RESULT "2. 


EASILY MADE TREES FOR CHRISTMAS 


®@ FOR table or window decoration, you will 

like these paper Christmas trees. To make 
the branches of each of the first two trees, cut 
two half circles of red and green construction 
paper. In each case, fold in half the semicircle 
which is to be used for the outside cone, mak- 
ing a fan-shaped piece; fold again, allowing a 
half inch for lapping. You will have four 
creased sections. Fold again to get the center 
of each section. Make several cuts (as shown) 
on the folds. Unfold. The cuts may be curled 


MARION KASSING 


back by using a dull blade. Paste the overlap- 
ping edges of all cones. 

To make the branches of the third tree, cut 
two half-circle foundation shapes of different 
diameters from heavy paper. Lap over the 
edges to get the desired slant of the cones. 
Make two cones of bright green wrapping pa- 
per to fit over the foundation cones; paste to- 
gether the overlapping edges. Add silver spots. 

Make the tree trunks by rolling strips of 


construction paper of (Continued on page 68) 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
Menominee, Michigan 


SHEARS 


RESULT 
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Table Decorations tor Christmas Parties 


FOR ALL GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


M@ CHILDREN should be carefully guided 

by their parents or teacher in trimming the 
table for a family dinner, for a children’s par- 
ty at home, or for a school or church party 
involving a large number of guests. They 
should be shown the importance of choosing 
pleasing colors, the value of limiting the num- 
ber of objects on a table, and the fun of using 
their ingenuity. 

In designing table decorations, as in all cre- 
ative work, directions to the children should 
serve to suggest original arrangements of their 
own. The illustrations here are to be treated 
as a beginning from which further ideas may 
be developed. 

The first illustration has been inspired by the 
Swedish people who make centerpieces some- 
thing like the circular candleholder. They 
usually paint flower designs on the wood. 
Children can make this simple candleholder in 
the manual-training room. A strip of gold, 


silver, or blue transparent cellulose tissue is 
laid down the center of the table. At each 
place is a tiny candle in a marshmallow with 
a candy disk for a handle. 

Next is shown a table arrangement looking 
like a constellation. The center strip is blue 
transparent cellulose tissue with silver stars 
pasted on it. The place cards are silver stars. 
There are two big trays on which cookies have 
been placed to form a design. Each cooky has 
a seasonal design in icing or small colored can- 
dies. 

A wooden bow! containing small gifts, each 
one attached to a reindeer place card, provides 
an attractive centerpiece that ties together the 
other objects on the table. The deer are made 
of bright-colored paper; the tree-shaped can- 
dles have been carved from big candles. Strips 
of paper which cross on the table may be gold 
and red, green and red, or blue and silver, to 
add gaiety to the decorations. 





Christmas trees of green or blue paper with 
gold or silver stars stand on the table shown at 
the lower left of the page. 

The apple Santa Claus appearing on the last 
table has a head of marshmallow, and nose and 
eyes of gumdrops. A cap and arms of paper 
with cotton batting at the edges complete the 
figure. Separate Santa heads may decorate 
each place. 

Conventional holiday materials offer many 
opportunities for original expression. Christ- 
mas-tree ornaments may be piled in a shal- 
low bowl for a centerpiece. The children may 
choose candles that harmonize with this center- 
piece, and put them in simple candlesticks. A 
small Christmas-tree ornament may be fastened 
with thin wire to a plain white card for a place 
card. The composition will be more effective 
if the lights in the room are not too bright 

Natural objects because of their rugged sym- 
metry and simplicity are appropriate for artis- 
tic use. Seed pods, pine cones, and other hard 
parts of plants in various shapes may be 
painted in bright colors, shellacked, and placed 
around a big red candle. Cotton cloth of col- 
ors to match the centerpiece may be cut into 
rectangles and fringed for place mats. Ar- 
ranging colors is a delight to children, and 
they frequently astonish teacher and parents 
by their instinctive good taste. 
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A BIB AND DOILY SET FOR BABY 
ae aero SS i, 
— 










MABEL BETSY HILL 


l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| @ CUT a piece of linen or Indian Head 

| 12” x 18” for the doily and a piece 
11” x 13” for the bib. Hem with long 

| running stitches, using the same color of 
embroidery cotton which you plan to use 

( for the lettering. Cut a semicircular sec- 

} tion 3%” in diameter from the center 
of one of the narrow sides of the bib and 

| bind with tape. Leave long ends for 

| tying. 

Draw the same design on both the bib 
| and the doily. Embroider in outline stitch, 
using pale pink for faces and hands, and 
yellow for hair. Little Miss Muffet’s bon- 
net and dress might be light blue, shoes 
black, the tuffet and spider brown, grass 
green, and bowl pink. Jack Horner’s suit 
could be red, the pie brown, shoes red, 
hassock blue, and wall lines gray. 

The lettering should be embroidered in 
any one of the colors used in the design, 
perhaps blue for Miss Muffet and red for 
Jack Horner. Each child may well make 
his own choice of colors. 
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JACK HORNER 
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@ OF ALL lovely symbols of Christmastide, 

tall, slim candles seem the most beautiful, 
and always appeal to children’s imagination. 
Each child will have an original idea of how a 
Christmas candle should look. The ease with 
which a candle may be drawn and its simplicity 
of form assures the success of block prints in 
which candle designs are used. 

Scraps of heavy linoleum, a tube of black 
printer’s ink, and an assortment of papers were 
the materials used in making the cards pic- 
tured. A washing-machine wringer made a 
practical printing press. The designs were 
printed on tinted wallpaper samples, some of 
which provided attractive irregular surfaces. 
The finished prints were mounted on gay 
construction-paper mats. Those cards which 
the children intended to send by mail were 
pasted on a sheet large enough to be folded 
over and sealed with a Christmas sticker so 
that envelopes were not needed. 
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ELDAH EDITH BURK 


Teacher of Art, and Arts and Crafts, 
Sidney Lanier School, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Make Block-Printed Cards 
for Christmas 





























Christmas Shopping 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


M@ THESE pictures center around the theme 
of Christmas toys, a subject that will stim- 
ulate the interest of every child. They are 
intended to illustrate and teach composition. 
They show how one or two large objects, or 
several small objects, are drawn and arranged 
to form good composition. 
For each of the pictures there is a small 
diagram which shows the biggest, or basic, 
lines in the picture. 


These lines form the 


fundamental composition. The more you can 
develop the habit of first sketching the big 
lines in your picture, the better you will make 
your compositions. 

The little lines and the solid 


drawn in later to complete the design and out- 


areas are 


line the forms so they are distinct units. 
They form transitions, or tie the parts to- 
gether. Also they add variety, individuality, 
balance, and reality to the different objects. 

These pictures of children window-shopping 
before Christmas can be used in the classroom 
to illustrate the various points mentioned. 

Let us look first at the picture of the teddy 
bear with the rag doll, elephant, duck, and 
cat. Do you like the diagonal line near the 
top of the picture? It seems to 

















gar 





his hind paws help to indicate the form, or 
distinct outline, of the bear. The white line 
between the bear’s body and the doll’s dress 
is necessary to show the edge of the bear’s 
body. The dots on the doll’s blouse help to 
make it different from the white background 
of the picture. 

Keeping the girl and boy light helps to indi- 
cate that they are farther away than the bear 





pull the picture together. It 
connects the elephant, duck, and 
cat, and gives them something on 
which to rest. A diagonal line 
makes it possible to have some- 
thing big in a composition. Here 
the teddy bear and the rag doll 
are drawn very large, as are the 
children. 

The white line forming the 





bear’s neck and also the lines on 




















and doll. The fine diagonal lines show that 
there is a glass window between the children 
and the toys. 

Now let us look at the two little girls gaz- 
ing at the dog, doll, horse, and elephant. We 
see these girls on the outside of the store, 
looking in at the toys. To us, therefore, the 
word foys is seen backwards. 

This picture illustrates the point that when 
there are many little things in a composition, 
they should be arranged in an orderly way, or 
else a hodgepodge is the result. The diagram 
for this picture shows how order was achieved 
here. Basic curved lines drawn 
lightly in pencil, the top one representing 
the lower edge of each hanging Christmas-tree 


were very 


ornament, and the lower line the top of the 
toys standing in the window. The head of the 
smaller girl is drawn a little lower than that 
of the other girl. 

This picture, like the first one described, 
has big things in it. The two children occupy 
the largest space. 

Little designs were made on the ornaments 


so they would sparkle. The hair and caps on 
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the children were made to look different, to 
add variety. Lines were drawn to indicate the 
base of the window. 

The picture of a boy looking at trains as 
they go around on the tracks also illustrates 
the points we are emphasizing: something big 
in the picture; and small things arranged in 
an orderly fashion. 

The boy, of course, is drawn large. His feet 
touch the bottom of the picture, and his head 
comes near the top. He takes up about one 
fourth of all of the picture surface. 

The necessary lines of the tracks unite the 
small objects in this picture; that is, the trains, 
stations, bridge, tunnel, and switch. The sport 
things in the lower part of the picture form a 
border design which is made with a white 
background. 

The black parts in this picture are neces- 
sary to tie the parts together, to add inter- 
est to the dark and light pattern, and to 
make the drawing clearer and more easily un- 
derstood. The boy’s cap, jacket, and shoes 
have white lines on them in order to make 
them more interesting. 














In the picture of a boy with 
his mittens pressed against the 
windowpane, we see one person, 
drawn large. The diagram for 
this picture shows a curved line 
in the lower right corner. Can 
you imagine such a line as an 
outline for the toys? 

Notice how many different 
kinds of little lines are used to 
accentuate the toys. One arrangement of lit- 
tle lines makes the fur of the bear. Another 
arrangement makes yarn hair for the rag doll. 
Lines make checks for the tablecloth. Lines 
placed farther apart give design to the doll’s 
jacket. Still other lines trim the horn and 
ball, to add interest to the picture. 

The diagonal lines suggest the reflections 
we get in a glassy surface. Since this boy is 
being viewed through the glass from the inside 
of the store, the word foys is seen backwards. 

In another picture we see three children 
looking at a miniature scene of the Christmas 


story—the Madonna and Child, 


if they were standing on it. Variety is added 
by drawing the children in different sizes. 

We have just one more drawing to discuss. 
It is the one of a little girl and her brother. 
The children are drawn large. The dark clothes 
of the children and the dark color of the win- 
dow base give richness to the composition. 

Notice that the bottom shelf in the picture 
has the most height. This gives more weight 
to it. Notice, too, that the house and doll, 
both large, are placed in the center of the 
picture. This helps to give order to the ar- 
rangement of many toys. 

The toys in the center of the picture have 
more pattern than those near the edge of the 
picture. This helps to concentrate the atten- 
tion near the center of the composition. Here 
again, as in the other pictures, narrow diago- 
nal lines have been drawn to suggest glass. 
Suggestions for original compositions. 

1. Santa Claus in his workshop, with fin- 
ished and unfinished toys on the floor. 

2. Children by a Christmas tree. Ornaments 
on the tree. Toys under the tree. 

3. Two children in a schoolroom looking at 
Christmas presents they have made at school. 
Suggestions for using color. 

1. Let one color predominate; for example: 
(a) in a Santa Claus picture, you can use a 
great deal of red; (b) in a picture with a 
Christmas tree, green can be the biggest color; 
(c) in a toy picture, there can be much red 
and nearly as much blue, a little less yellow, 
and smaller amounts of other colors. 

2. Use large amounts of black or white to 
enliven the areas of color in your picture. 





the manger, the cattle, the star 
of Bethlehem, the Three Kings 
of the Orient, the shepherds, and 
the angels. It is the three chil- 
dren together that make the big 
unit in this drawing. 

The ornaments are hung from 
the top of the window in a long 
curved line to balance the com- 
position. The sidewalk is made 
dark so that the children look as 
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e @ FOR attractive Christmas-tree decorations, draw angels on white 

RR Christm a g An Sel paper and cut them out. Color belts and the edges of skirts, 
necklines, and sleeves orange or blue. Color the hair yellow and 

the wings light orange. Water colors or crayons may be used. The 

FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES halo is separate. Cut a circle, of 114” radius, of yellow construc- 

tion paper or of gold or silver foil, and paste it in place. Paste 

LILLIAN STURGES red, blue, green, and gold metallic stars freely on the angel’s dress, 


Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and one star on the hair above the forehead. (Continued om page 72) 
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The First Christmas 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY M. GERTRUDE MARTIN 


Moderato p 


While the sheep are graz-ing, Shep-herds lift your eyes; 








See the light a-bove you Gleam-ing from the skies. Now the wind blows cold -er; 























Still the star-ry light Beck-ons to the Wise Men In the dark of night. 


Lin-ger not a-gaz-ing While the an-gels sing; Has-ten to man - ger; 


Greet the new-borf King. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAMS 


WHAT THEN? 


MABEL F. HILL 


If Santa comes, and I’m not asleep, 
What then? 

Suppose I took a wee little peep, 
What then? 

If he’s so jolly as I’ve been taught, 

He shouldn’t mind if he did get caught. 

If he should see me—oh, what a thought! 
What then? 


A SINGING DAY 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


C hristmas Day brings cheerfulness— 

H omes are gay and bright! 

R ound and round the children dance 
I n surprised delight. 

S anta, when he made his call, 

T hought of everyone— 

M ittens, books, and dolls, and trains: 

A Il these things mean fun. 

§ houts and laughter fill the air! 

D o you hear them winging? 

A ll the world loves Christmas Day— 

Y es, tis time for singing. 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES 


MABEL F. HILL 
(Tune: “Three Blind Mice’) 


Candles bright, candles bright, 

See how they shine, see how they shine! 
They wink and blink on the Christmas tree. 
They seem to be saying to you and me 
That this is the time we must all strive to be 
A shining light! 


THE CHRISTMAS STAR 


ESTHER ATTEBERRY 


Gifts and tinsel and sparkling lights 
Are on my Christmas tree, 

But the silver star at the top 
Seems loveliest to me. 


It makes me think of the star that shone, 
So very clear and bright, 
Above the manger where Jesus was born 


That first glad Christmas night. 
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WELCOME 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(An acrostic Christmas exercise for seven 
speakers. Each carries a letter.) 


W elcome to you, our dear friends, 

E very one who’s here; 

L et us wish you, one and all, 

C hristmas joy and cheer. 

O may all we say and do 

M ake you happy through and through, 


E ach and every one of you. 


IN THE BAKERY SHOP 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


(A choral reading to be given by three 
groups of children.) 


On Christmas Eve in the bakery shop (all) 

There were toys for Christmas Day (all) ; 

Toys that were sprinkled with colored sugar 
(bigh solo), 


There was even Santa's sleigh (low solo). 


Christmas trees (Is¢ group), teddy bears (2nd 
group), and the little dolls, too (3rd 
group). 

Good things to eat everywhere (all) — 

All kinds of cookies the baker man made (high 
solo), 

And handled each one with care (low solo). 


The clock struck midnight when out from his 
hole (Ist group, slowly) 

Crept an adventuresome mouse (2nd group, 
slowly) ; 

He had been warned by his wise old mother 
(3rd group) 

Not to go far from his house (all). 


The teddy bear winked her walnut eye (1s# 
group) 

And threw back her sugary head (3rd group), 

“You'll not get me, Miss Adventuresome 
Mouse (high solo) — 

The cat will get you instead” (low solo). 


Right up to the teddy bear went the mouse 
(1st group) 
And chewed off her raisin nose (2nd group) ; 
Then out came the cat; little mouse is gone 
(3rd group). 
“Saved” (high solo), yelled the teddy bear, 
“by the skin (Aigh solo) of my toes” (all). 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


The mantel clock’s ticking so slow, so slow; 
The stockings are waiting all hung in a row; 
From biggest to smallest so limply they wait, 
Hoping for filling before it is late. 


They look so expectant; they haven’t a doubt, 

And mysterious secrets are flying about; 

What can it be to excite each one so? 

Oh, surely you don’t mean that you do not 
know? 


With stockings just waiting so patiently there, 

And secrets galore floating up every stair? 

They're waiting to see what good Santa will 
leave, 

For tonight stars are bright—it is now Christ- 
mas Eve! 


SHOPPING EARLY 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


I'll do my shopping early, 
This year at Christmas time. 
I’ve saved my birthday dollar, 
Some pennies, and a dime. 


I have my list of presents 
All written out, you see. 

Tomorrow I'll go shopping, 
And Jean will go with me. 


It will be very pleasant, 

When Christmas Day draws near, 
To know I need not hurry, 

The way I did last year. 


THE ANGELS’ SONG 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(A Christmas exercise for five speakers.) 


FIRST SPEAKER— 
The angels’ song o’er Bethlehem’s hills 
Again the world with music fills. 


SECOND SPEAKER— 
Some are so busied with mere things 
They miss the melody it brings. 


THIRD SPEAKER— 
But those who stand a bit apart 
Can hear its echo in their heart. 


FOURTH SPEAKER— 
The angels’ song rings round the year 
For those who have the soul to hear, 


FIFTH SREAKER— 
When once we find it everywhere 
Then life, though hard, can still be fair. 


ALL== 


Oh, may we hear the angels’ song 
At Christmas time, and all year long. 
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A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


(An exercise for six children. Each child 
may carry the article to which he refers in 
the stanza that he recites.) 


FIRST CHILD— 
The holly wreath gay in the window that 
gleams 
Calls out “Merry Christmas” 
seems. 


quite loudly it 


SECOND CHILD— 
The bright Christmas candle with gladness 
aglow 
Cries out “Christmas Cheer” 
the snow. 


as it shines on 


THIRD CHILD— 
The gay tinsel garlands, made of colors so 
bright, 
Bring us tidings of joy as they glitter to- 
night. 


FOURTH CHILD— 
The cheery poinsettias are now talking out 
loud. 
“Merry Christmas” they say to the whole hap- 
py crowd. 


FIFTH CHILD— 
The bright Christmas star as it gleams from 
on high 
Smiles a sweet Christmas greeting to each 
passer-by. 


SIXTH CHILD— 
The glad Christmas bells as they sway to and 
fro 
Sing “Joy, joy, joy” 
ow. 


to the whole world be- 


ALL (in unison)— 
And we as we carol and frolic today 
A glad “Merry Christmas” to each one we say. 


OUR CHIMNEY 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(A Christmas exercise for two small boys.) 


FIRST BOY— 
The inside of our chimney 
Is not so very wide; 
I do not see how Santa 
Can wiggle down inside. 


SECOND BOY— 
The inside of our chimney 
Is sooty as can be; 
How Santa keeps his clothes clean 
Is more than I can see. 


BOTH— 
If anybody’s list’ning 
Who knows why this is so, 
Please come around and tell us 
Because we'd like to know. 
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A CHRISTMAS WISH 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


Our Christmas wish for you, dear friends, 
Is peace and joy that never ends, 

With hearts just filled with Christmas cheer, 
Enough to last throughout the year! 


THE CHRIST CHILD 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH CORYA 


A guiding star to lead the way, 
Wise Men found him where he lay 
In swaddling clothes, outside the inn. 
For him, there was no room within! 
With costly gifts they sought him out, 
Those men so wise and so devout; 
Today, with prayerful hearts to fill, 
The Christ they sought, we seek him still. 


TO HELP YOU PLAN 


SKY CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


The sky gives lévely Christmas gifts; 
Sometimes it sends us snow in drifts, 
Then we can take our sleds at will 

And coast upon a slippery hill. 

The sky gives other presents bright— 
The twinkling stars that pierce the night, 
Reminding us of one that led 

The Wise Men to the manger bed. 


CLOSING PIECE 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


We hope that you've enjoyed our show, 
We did the best we could, you know, 
And now there’s one more thing to say, 
A Merry, Merry Christmas Day! 


* * 


This convenient list should prove useful to you in PROGRAM 


planning your Christmas program. (Page numbers for 
items on this and on the opposite page are not given.) 


RECITATIONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
What Then? 
A Singing Day 
The Christmas Star 
Welcome 
Shopping Early 
A Christmas Wish 
Sky Christmas Gifts 
Closing Piece 


RECITATIONS FOR OLDER CHILDREN 
In the Bakery Shop (a choral reading which 
may be used as a recitation for one child) 

Christmas Eve 

The Angels’ Song (an exercise that may be re- 
cited by one child) 

The Christ Child 


EXERCISES AND A CHORAL READING 

In the Bakery Shop (a choral reading for three 
groups of children) 

The Angels’ Song (an exercise to be recited by 
five speakers) 

A Christmas Exercise (an exercise for six chil- 
dren) 


Our Chimney (an exercise for two small boys) 


STORIES USEFUL FOR READINGS 
These stories, when shortened, 
can be used in your program 
as readings for older children. 
Runaway Reindeer (page 12) 
Two Christmas Surprises (page 12) 
The Too-Large Christmas Tree (page 13) 
The Party That Changed Its Mind (page 14) 
A Gift for Noel (page 15) 


PLAYS 
A Christmas Eve Dream (page 47) 


Pantomime for a small group of primary children; 
ends with Santa distributing gifts 


Old King Cole’s Christmas (page 50) 
Nursery-rhyme play for a large cast; includes 
chorus; delightful rhythmic quality 
Joy to the World (page 52) 
Pageant which uses familiar Christmas carols in 
a portrayal of the first Christmas 


Christmas in Our Community (page 54) 
Utilizes all grades in an elementary school; op 
portunity for creative work 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS AND HELPS 
Christmas Sharing (page 22 


Culminating activities were dramatizations which 
could be worked out in any school 


Make Your Christmas Program Easy (page 48) 
How to develop a program in the classroom with- 
out disturbing the regular routine 


A Solution to YOUR Costume Problems (page 
49) 
Useful hints for overcoming one of the major 
obstacles to successful programs 
A Christmas Treat (page 49) 


Combining the teachers’ gifts of sweets with a 
music-appreciation hour 


SONGS 
Christmas Candles—Tune: “Three Blind Mice” 
The First Christmas (page 43) 
Christmas Eve (page 46) 
The Americans Celebrate Christmas (page = 
At Christmas Time (page 53) 
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Christmas Eve 


LULU McWILLIAMS LUCILE BURKHARDT CULVER 


con spirito 


O-ver the tree-tops and through the air, San - ta is on 





—, mp 


ay rT Ff 


hur - ry - ing round to vis-it each town With his load-ed sleigh. Down the chim -ney he'll 


quick-ly slide, Care-ful to make no _ noise. As still as a mouse hell en-ter each house 


gr, 


With his won-drous toys. Then when his work is all nice-ly done, San-ta will steal a- 


\ 





f | dimin. nom 


nod a wise head and drive off to bed In his emp-ty _ sleigh. 
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A Christmas Eve Dream 


A PLAY WITHOUT WORDS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ANNETTE VON HARDING 


(The stage is lighted by the fireplace and a 
few soft lights. Music: “A Grand Old Man.”) 

Other Children enter very happily and hang 
their stockings on the nails protruding from 
the fireplace mantel. They hang them accord- 
ing to their sizes—the tallest hangs his on the 
left, leaving the first nail for Bobby’s stocking; 
the smallest, on the extreme right. 

The smallest child has difficulty in hanging 
his (or her) stocking. The oldest girl helps 
him and-then takes his hand and they go off 
together. The rest of the children follow in 
a happy but orderly manner. 

Pause. 

(The lights are turned off and the stage is 
lighted only by the fireplace. Music: “En- 
tr’acte Music’”’ from Rosamunde.) 

Bobby enters very stealthily. He carries his 
stocking, and a candlestick, which he carefully 
places on the rug at the left. He goes on tip- 
toe to the fireplace, examines all the stockings, 
and hangs his own on a nail at the extreme 
left. He looks on both sides of the fireplace, 
and then gets down on his hands and knees 
and looks up the chimney. He gets up in a 
very disappointed manner and stands irresolute 
for a minute. 

(Music: “Slumber Song.”) 

He goes over to the rug on the left, and, 
sitting down, watches the fireplace. After a 
few minutes he becomes tired and leans down 
on one elbow. In a few minutes he puts his 
head on his arm and falls asleep. 

Pause. 

(A soft blue spotlight is played on Fairy 
during this episode. Music: “Nocturne” from 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.) 

Fairy enters, looks around the room, and 
then walks over and looks at Bobby. After a 
pause, she gracefully waves her wand over him, 
and then waves it around the room. Stepping 
very lightly, she goes to the left side of the 
fireplace and stands in the shadow, where she 
is visible to the audience, but out of direct 
contact with the other characters. 

Pause. 

(If Dream Santa Claus enters through the 
fireplace, the lights used to resemble the fire 
should be gradually dimmed so that they are 
entirely out before he enters. Music: “Santa 
Comes Tonight.” “Christmas Eve,” on page 
46 of this issue, is also suitable.) 

Dream Santa Claus enters carrying a large 
gunny sack full of toys. He turns directly to 
the task at hand, hurriedly fills all of the stock- 
ings, and then starts to go. 

Just as he is ready to leave, he turns back 
for a last look. He sees Bobby! He throws 
up his hands in horror, walks slowly across the 
room, and looks down at Bobby. He stands 
over the guilty child, holding his hands on his 
hips, and shaking his head. 

After gravely considering for a while, he 
returns to the fireplace, takes the toys out of 
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Bobby’s stocking, puts them back in his pack, 
and leaves, shaking his head as he goes. 

Pause. 

(A soft yellow light suggests morning in a 
dream. Music: “Merry Christmas.”) 

Other Children enter, go to their stockings, 
take out their toys, and begin to play. 

(Music: “Foreboding of Grief.”) 

Bobby wakes up. He looks around, jumps 
up, and goes to his stocking. He finds it emp- 
ty! He looks at it, feels it, and puts his hand 
down inside; then he turns, goes back to his 
rug, throws himself face down, and sobs silent- 
ly; his shoulders shake. 

Other Children watch him and all look sor- 
ry. The littlest child goes over to him, and 
bends down as if trying to see what he is doing. 
The oldest child wipes her eyes on her sleeve, 
picks up her doll and other toys, and leaves. 
Other Children follow, taking their toys with 
them, but leaving the stockings undisturbed. 

Bobby remains in his position on the rug, 
but he is quiet now as though asleep. 

Pause. 

(During this episode the blue spotlight is 
used on the Fairy. The lighting is restored to 
that used at the beginning of the play, but 
the fire has died down in the fireplace. Music: 
“Christmas Bells.’’) 

(Sleigh bells sound off stage.) 

Fairy starts. She steps quickly to Bobby’s 
side and waves her wand over him. Then she 
taps him on the shoulder, and exits. 














CHARACTERS 
OTHER CHILDREN—Four or six girls and 


boys. 

BoBBY—A little boy. 

FAIRY—A small girl. 

DREAM SANTA CLAUS—A boy taller than 
Bobby. 

REAL SANTA CLAUS—A large boy or a 
man. 


CosTUMES 
Bobby and the Other Chifiren wear at- 


tractive sleeping garments with or with- 
out bathrobes and slippers. They each 
have a stocking with a tape loop at the 
top. The stockings vary in size accord- 
ing to the size of the child. Fairy wears 
a dainty fairy costume. She carries a 
wand, Dream Santa Claus and Real Santa 
Claus wear regulation costumes. 


SETTING 


The stage should be cleared except for 
several small rugs. One rug is placed at 
the left near the center of the stage. A 
large fireplace is at center back. As many 
nails as there are children protrude from 
the edge of the fireplace mantel. 

Soft lighting is essential, particularly 
during the dream scene. 


Music 


The teacher and pupils may work out 
appropriate music to accompany the var- 
ious moods in the play. Songs may be 
sung by a chorus off stage, tunes may be 
played by a pianist or a string ensemble, 
or phonograph records may be played. 
Possible music is suggested in the direc- 
tions for the pantomime. 




















Bobby wakes up. He rubs his eyes and looks 
around him. He sees the fireplace and the 
empty stockings. He laughs (not aloud) as 
he discovers that he has been dreaming. 

(Sleigh bells sound again.) 

Bobby jumps up, picks up the candlestick, 
and runs off the stage. 

(Sleigh bells sound a third time.) 

(Music: “On Christmas Eve.” ) 

Real Santa Claus enters. He goes to the stock- 
ings, and starts filling (Continued on page 72) 
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Make Your Christmas Program Easy 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ETHEL MAY TAYLOR 


Rural Supervisor, State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 


@ FOR the majority of teachers the addition 
of a Christmas program to regular school 
duties means much work and greater worry. 
We all know that in many schools the regular 
daily schedule ‘is disrupted for weeks before 
Christmas by the rehearsals for the Christmas 
program. In some cases preparation begins im- 
mediately after Thanksgiving, if not before. 

While there is doubtless some educational 
value in the traditional Christmas program, 
consisting of recitations, dialogues, drills, and 
plays, there is scarcely enough to justify the 
time given to its preparation. Particularly is 
this true in the one-room rural school where 
the teacher has to work with all ages and 
all grade levels, and where the primary-grade 
children must be given work which they can 
do profitably by themselves while rehearsals 
are going on. 

Often the one-room rural teacher has the 
added problem of having so small a group that 
putting on a well-rounded entertainment is 
difficult. Repeatedly as | visit such schools 
[ am met with, “I just can’t find a play that 
my children can put on,” or “What can I do 
for a Christmas program?” 

My answer invariably is, “Let the children 
write their own play,” or “Why not let your 
Christmas program grow out of your regular 
schoolwork and thus avoid consuming a lot of 
time and energy in rehearsals?” Both are pos- 
sible. I shall attempt to describe the way in 
which each of these typical programs was de- 
veloped in a rural school. 

A program carrying out the first idea was 
prepared and produced entirely by the children 
without use of commercial material. It was 
not exactly a play but it was full of interest 
and dramatic quality. A school of fifteen pu- 
pils ranging from the first through the seventh 
grade, with a larger number of children below 
the fifth grade, participated. 

Early in December they discussed what they 
would have for their Christmas program and 
decided to call it “Christmas in Many Lands.” 
The English, music, art, and physical educa- 
tion periods from that time on were centered 
around this topic. The children did the plan- 
ning and made all the preparations, although 
they carried on this work under the guidance 
of their teacher and supervisor. 

The first step was to decide which countries 
they should include. England, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Scandinavian countries were 
chosen. Next they looked up all available ma- 
terial and made a card catalogue of it. Then 
they chose what was best suited to their pur- 
pose. During the next few weeks all grades 
except the first devoted their reading periods 
almost entirely to reading accounts of the 
Christmas customs in these countries and other 
significant material. In the music period they 
sang the carols they already knew, for the 
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Make your Christmas program different 
and easy this year by trying one of the sug- 
gestions described in this article. Although 
they were worked out in a one-room school, 
they could be adapted to any situation, any 
number of children, or any age group. The 
opportunities afforded children to develop 
their own ideas readily arouse enthusiasm. 





first time noting where they originated, and 
they learned some new ones of English and 
German origin. 

The art periods and any extra time were 
given to making scenery. This scenery was the 
children’s own idea and was their conception, 
based on their research, of the landscapes of 
the countries studied—mountains, trees, sea, 
houses and other buildings, and so on—done in 
water colors or with crayons on long strips 
of butcher’s paper. These strips were used as 
background for their “stage.” ‘The school had 
no actual stage, but the children curtained 
off one end of the room and carefully arranged 
their scenery behind it. 

Some of the language periods were given 
over to rewriting in simple narrative form the 
Christmas customs of the countries that they 
had selected; some were devoted to working 
out dramatizations of these customs; some to 
planning the details of the program. All of the 
work was carried on in the regular class pe- 
riods without disrupting the daily schedule. 
(This school at all times follows a flexible 
program, so time for needed activities was 
readily arranged.) 


Recess periods and, in bad weather, part of 
the noon hour were devoted to learning folk 
games of the respective countries. The chil- 
dren became so fond of these games that they 
spent much time before school working on 
them without supervision, and all the children 
in school, regardless of age or size, took part 
with enthusiasm if not always with grace. In 
one instance a seventh-grade boy dressed as 
a girl so they could have the required charac- 
ters for a particular game that they liked. The 
costumes for the games were made for the 
most part by the children themselves. On only 
two days was extra time given to practice, 
and this was just shortly before the program, 
for the purpose of bringing together the var- 
ious parts, and planning stage settings, en- 
trances, exits, and so on. 

g 
grade boy explained very simply in his own 
words their plan and how they had worked it 
out, ending with, “We had lots of fun doing it 
and learned a lot. We hope you will like it.” 
A different child introduced each country, 
giving an explanation of what they were to do. 
As much variety as possible was given to the 


At the opening of the program a seventh- 


presentations. In some instances a few of the 
interesting Customs were merely told; in oth- 
ers, they were dramatized; in one instance a 
child told a legend of the country which 
brought in some of the customs. Each presen- 
tation included a dance, if possible some mu- 
sic, and sometimes a poem or story from the 
country being featured. 

The whole was colorful, interesting, original, 
and well done. Every child in school had sev- 
eral parts. It was their own program, and as 
such was most enthusiastically received. Many 
of the parents voted it the best Christmas 
program they had ever seen. 

The next program that I will try to describe 
illustrates the second type I mentioned—a 
program which grows out of the everyday ac- 
tivities of the school and which may be devel- 
oped with a minimum of effort. This, too, 
was given by a one-room rural school. Here 
there were sixteen pupils including those in 
grades two to eight. Seven children were in 
the sixth grade or above, and nine below that 
grade level. 

With the exception of the singing of Christ- 
mas carols during the music period, the reading 
of Christmas stories and poems during the 
English period, and a study of some of the 
great Madonna paintings of the world in the 
regular opening exercises, the decorating of the 
room in accord with the season—activities 
which are carried on in any schoolroom—no 
special preparation was made for this program 
until three days before it was to be given. 

During one story hour, the teacher had told 
the children an old legend of a far country 
Long ago it had been the (Continued on page 67) 
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A Solution to YOUR Costume Problems 


M@ IN MAKING costumes for all kinds of 

school programs probably too little atten- 
tion has been given to the service that color 
renders. Dye converts drab makeshift gar- 
ments into brilliant court attire, and accom- 
plishes miracles with a few lengths of cheap 
yard goods or a pair of faded draperies. Paint 
covers old scars and brightens dull armor; it 
gilds what should be golden and shines up 
shabby footwear. 

When you set out to costume your next 
play, don’t worry about not having much mon- 
ey to spend, just fortify yourself with some 
paint, a dye kettle, crayons, and whatever 
odds and ends your costume cupboard affords. 

If it is a Christmas pageant you are attempt- 
ing, remember that the stage illusion is spoiled 
if characters such as the Wise Men wear old 
oriental couch covers or discarded portieres. 
The inevitable recognition of such properties, 
however, can be avoided. Stencil the portieres 
with gold or silver fleur-de-lis after they come 
out of the dye kettle. In working with couch 
covers and other materials in which the design 
is woven, you will find that a red or green dye 
bath picks out the design in strong black; thus, 
you get a new-colored fabric patterned in 
black. In heavy cretonnes which still show 
their designs, the figure may be traced with 
colored crayons. The cloth should then be 
pressed on the wrong side. This is easy work 
for careful girls and boys. 

Magnificent gold lace and a length of rich 
gold brocade can be acquired in one simple 
process. ‘Tack an old-fashioned lace curtain 
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over a piece of bright, plain-colored cloth and 
apply radiator bronze with a brush. Separate 
the two materials carefully and pin them on a 
line to dry. Expensive embroidery can be im- 
itated by painting coarse scraps of lace in 
bright colors and basting the pieces to mate- 
rial of a contrasting color. Designs may also 
be cut in bits of felt for collars and belts. 

Old suits of long-legged underwear, when 
dyed the proper colors and adorned with but- 
tons, make excellent imitations of the tight- 
fitting suits traditionally worn by elves, 
brownies, page boys, and boy butterflies. 

To show how it is done, let us dress up one 
of Santa’s brownie helpers. He wears a suit 
of long-legged tan underwear with straps of 
elastic, like those on leggings, sewn to the ends 
of the legs, in order to keep the legs straight 
and smooth. On his feet he wears a pair of 
men’s dark brown wool socks with cardboard 
The inner soles have been cut 
with long pointed toes which curl up in the 
most approved fashion for brownies, and there 
is a bright pom-pom on each toe. On his head 
our brownie wears a pointed cap with a pom- 
pom. We are careful to choose bright red 
for pom-poms. Brownies are not always as 
colorful as they might be. 


inner soles. 


By EPSY COLLING 





Have you ever, after reading a play in THE 
INSTRUCTOR, or elsewhere, sighed, and 
said, “I’d like to put on that play, but I 
don’t know a thing about making costumes, 
and we have no money to rent or buy 
them”? If you have, then this article was 
intended for you. Here is a wealth of prac- 
tical suggestions for making or rejuvenating 
costumes largely through the use of color. 
Many of the ideas will help you to provide 
costumes for some of the plays that are in- 
cluded in this issue. 





To enable everybody, including the brownie, 
to forget that his tight-fitting suit is made of 
underwear, he has turkey-red sleeves, long and 
full, gathered at the wrists and sewn into the 
armholes. He wears a pair of very brief 
bloomers to match the sleeves. 

A page boy is costumed in much the same 
way; but his sleeves are full and loose, not 
gathered at the wrists. He wears a hat with a 
plume instead of a cap. Blunt-toed boots or 
slippers with rosettes complete his costume. 

Robes for little angels can be made from old 
knit rayon nightgowns. Dye the gowns in soft 
pastels to suit your color scheme, and provide 
belts or sashes for them. The gowns should be 
draped at the shoulders and fastened with large 
brooches. Also drape them at the waistline, by 
pulling the soft knit material over the belt. 

Fairies, moths, butterflies, and cherubs, as 
well as angels, may be (Continued on page 69) 





A Christmas Treat 


CAROLYN NUNN 


AT CHRISTMAS time 
many elementary-school 
teachers plan to give 
their pupils a treat of 
candy or other sweets—chocolate Santas, red 
and white striped candy canes, popcorn balls, 
gingerbread men, or gumdrop fairies. For sev- 
eral years, I have combined such a treat with 
a Christmas music-appreciation period, based 
on Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite. 

The last time I presented the Nuécracker 
Suite was in a public school where all the eight 
grades were brought together in the audito- 
rium. It was the day before the beginning of 
the Christmas vacation. A decorated tree was 
on the platform, and Christmas was every- 
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Teacher, Grades Two and Three, 
LaVerne Heights School, 
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where present, even in 
the shining faces of 
the children, who had 
been promised mu- 
sic, a Christmas fairy 
story, and a treat. 
The children’s attention was centered on 
the beautifully decorated Christmas tree, as a 
teacher told the story of little Marie, the out- 
line of which runs as follows. (Details can be 
added to suit the fancy of the narrator.) 
“Marie has received the odd gift of a nut- 
cracker for a Christmas present. Her mis- 
chievous little brother takes the nutcracker 
from Marie’s hand so roughly that it is broken. 
Marie goes to bed very sad, because among all 


the gifts she has received, the nutcracker is 
her favorite. 

“During the night Marie sees the Christmas 
tree in the living room grow. It grows and 
grows. As she watches, King Mouse comes 
under the tree with his followers to eat the 
cookies, the chocolate Santas, the candy canes, 
the gingerbread men, and the popcorn balls. 
Prince Nutcracker leads an army of toy sol- 
diers against the mice. In a little while King 
Mouse has engaged Prince Nutcracker in dead- 
ly combat. Then Marie throws her shoe at King 
Mouse. He and the other mice scamper away. 

“Prince Nutcracker now asks Marie to go 
with him to his kingdom on Jam Mountain. 
She gladly consents. While Marie is at the 
court, sweets and toys come to life, and dance 
to celebrate her happiness.” 

(At this point in the story, several of the 
numbers from the Nutcracker Suite were 
played. “Dance of the Sugarplum Fairy,” and 
“Waltz of the Flowers” are two of the most 
delightful. As a final number, we used “Rus- 
sian Dance,” which carried the listeners along 
amid rising excitement.) (Continued on page 69) 
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CHARACTERS AND HAND PROPERTIES 


cHorus—Any number of singers. 

KING COLE—Carries a scepter. 

FIRST COURTIER—With pipe. 

SECOND COURTIER—With bowl. 

FIDDLERS—Three with their fiddles, 

JACK AND jrLt—With pail and dipper. 

JACK BE NIMBLE—With a lighted electric 
candle. 

BOPEEP—With a toy lamb. 

MISS MUFFET—With a bowl of curds and 
whey, and spider, 

LITTLE GRL—With a big diamond. 

MY SON JOHN—One shoe on and one in 
hand. 

MISTRESS MARY—Carries a watering can. 

SILVER BELLS—T wo girls. 

COCKLESHELLS—T wo boys. 

FLOWERS—T wo girls, 

JACK HORNER—With a huge Christmas 
pie. 


CosTUMES 


The Chorus should be dressed alike. For 
a Christmasy effect, they might wear 
green cambric skirts or shorts, and tops of 
red cambric or crepe paper. 

Adaptations of Elizabethan or sixteenth 
century court costumes are worn by King 
Cole, his Courtiers, and Fiddlers. These 
consist of long tight-fitting hose, very full, 
short, striped breeches, and a doublet. 
King Cole has a crown and a long purple 
robe, trimmed with simulated ermine. 

The rest of the Mother Goose characters 
may be costumed like pictures in nursery- 
rhyme books. My Son John is in night 
attire with his stockings on. 

Silver Bells could carry large bell- 
shaped shields, silvered with radiator paint, 
and topped with big red bows. Cockle- 
shells may carry shields painted to resem- 
ble the fanlike markings of the cockleshell. 
Flowers may wear green basic costumes 
and have large petal-shaped cardboard 


disks framing their faces. 


SETTING 


King Cole’s throne, a high-backed chair 
covered with rich-looking material, stand- 
ing on a platform, is placed at center 
back. There is a tuffet for Miss Muffet 
down left, and a chair for Jack Horner 
down right. Chorus members stand at 
right and left of throne on an elevation. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Miss Muffet’s spider is made of cut 
paper fastened to a child’s block which in 
turn is fastened to Miss Muffet’s ankle by 
a long thin cord. As she walks along, the 
spider follows her. 

Jack Horner’s pie is a large pan full of 
gaily wrapped gifts or candies, one for 
each character. Over the top is spread 
manila paper, marked like a pie, and glued 
to the rim of the pan. 
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Old King Cole's Christmas 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JANET FIELD HEATH 
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(King Cole is seated upon his throne. Chorus 
members are in their places.) 

CHORUS— 

“Oh, Old King Cole is a merry old soul 
A merry old soul is he. 

He calls for his pipe 

And he calls for his bowl 

And he calls for his fiddlers three.” 

(Enter Courtiers with pipe and bowl.) 

FIRST COURTIER—Y our pipe, Your Majesty. 

SECOND COURTIER—Your bowl, O King. 

FIDDLERS (evtering)—Your fiddlers three. 

KING COLE (suddenly glaring at them and 
shaking his fist) — 

I don’t want my pipe. 
I don’t want my bowl. 
[ don’t want my fiddlers three. 

CHORUS— 

You don’t want your pipe! 
You don’t want your bowl! 
You don’t want your fiddlers three! 

KING coLE—No! No! No! 

FIRST COURTIER (wondecringly)—What do 
you want, Your Majesty? 

KING COLE (sulkily)—I don’t know; I don’t 
know; I don’t know. 

(Courtiers confer. Outside there is a noise 
of a scramble and a fall; then Jack and Jill 
enter, carrying pail and dipper.) 

courTiErs—Oh, Jack! Oh, Jill! 

(Chorus sings the nursery rhyme as Jack 
and Jill do a short dance. One Courtier whis- 
pers to them as they finish the dance, and they 
advance toward the throne.) 

JACK AND JILL (holding out the dipper) — 
Would you like a drink of water, Your Majesty? 

KING COLE—No! 

I don’t want a drink of water! 
I don’t want a drink of water! 
I don’t want a drink of water! 


(Jack Be Nimble enters with candlestick. 
Chorus sings the nursery rhyme while a Cour- 
tier whispers to Jack about King Cole.) 

JACK BE NIMBLE—Would you care to have 
my candlestick, King Cole? 

KING COLE—No! 

I don’t want your candlestick! 
I don’t want your candlestick! 
I don’t want your candlestick! 

(Bopeep enters with her lamb. 
“The Shepherdess.” ) 

SECOND COuRTIER—Hush, Bopeep! King 
Cole is very unhappy. He doesn’t want his 
pipe; he doesn’t want his bowl; he doesn’t 
want his fiddlers three. 

JACK BE NIMBLE—He won't have my can- 
dlestick. 

JACK AND JILL—He doesn’t want a drink of 
water. 

BOPEEP (advancing and looking timidly at 
King Cole)—Maybe he'd like my little lamb. 

KING COLE (sfamping his feet)—No! No! 
I don’t want a little lamb! 

I don’t want a little lamb! 
I don’t want a little lamb! 

(Bopeep timidly draws back as Miss Muffet 
enters with her bowl of curds and whey, fol- 
lowed by her spider.) 

MISS MUFFET (cagerly)—Oh! I'll give King 
Cole my spider! I don’t want him anyway! 

KING COLE— 

I won’t have your spider! 
Ugly old spider! 
Take your old spider away! 

(Miss Muffet sits on her tuffet down left.) 

(Little Girl enters.) 

cHorus—"“ Little girl, little girl, where have 
you been?” 

LITTLE GIRL—‘Gathering roses to give to 
the queen.” 


She sings 


(Continued on page 71) 
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The Americans Celebrate Christmas 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
G 


Deck the hall with boughs of hol -ly, Fa la la la la, Ja la la la. 


’Tis the sea-son to be jol-ly, Fa la la la la, la la Ja la. 


Don we now our 


gay ap-par-el, Fa la la Ia Ia la la, Troll the an-cient yule-tide car-ol, Fa la la la la, la la la la. I saw three ships come 


sail- ing in, Sail - ing in, sail-ing in. I saw three ships come sail -ing in, On Christ - mas Day in the morn - ing. 





p 


T.B., tuned time bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; CYM., cymbals; TAM., tambourine. 
R indicates rap of tambourine; S$ indicates shake. Wood Block plays rhythm-stick part. 
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Joy to the torld 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


MABEL MISENHIMER 


(Lights: House lights off. Star of Bethle- 
hem on. Blue spotlights thrown on Bethlehem 
curtains.) 

Music: Solo—“O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
(stanzas 1, 2, 4). 

(Stage curtain closed or all lights off as 
Angels take their places on the stairs. Angels 
hold trumpets to lips.) 

(Lights: Blue spotlights on. The two strings 
of white lights on as curtain opens or as soon 
as Angels are in place.) 

Music: Choir and Cornettists—“Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing” (stanzas 1, 2, 3). 

Music: Solo—“Cantique De Noel.” 

(During this number, Angels lower trum- 
pets and shade eyes toward Star of Bethlehem. 
The Bethlehem curtains part, disclosing manger 
scene showing Mary seated on a stool, bending 
over the manger. Joseph stands, resting against 
a long staff which he grasps at a point above 
his head.) 

Music: Choir (sings softly )—“Silent Night.” 

(During this number Angels lean slightly 
foru ard, hands outstretched, as in benediction, 
toward the manger.) 

(Lights: Yellow strings of lights on.) 

(Enter She pherds.) 

jJoserH (taking step toward Shepherds) 
Why come ye hither, Shepherds? 

FIRST SHEPHERD—We seek Jesus, who is 
born King of the Jews. 

yoserpH—Behold, here he lies (motions 
toward manger). Come and see him. 

Music: Solo (Choir bums.) —“While Shep- 
herds Watched Their Flocks” (stanzas 3, 4, 6). 

(During singing, Shepherds file past the 
manger to behold the Child, and pause in di- 
agonal line from near manger toward corner of 
inner stage. Their crooks are in upstage hands. 
They face partly toward the manger and partly 
toward the audience.) 

FIRST SHEPHERD (right hand uplifted toward 
the manger)—We worship thee, O King. Thy 
power shall never end. (He kueels on upstage 
knee, crook held upright by upstage hand.) 

SECOND SHEPHERD (fakes same pose as First 
She pherd)—Thou wilt ever be life’s guiding 
star. 

THIRD SHEPHERD (same pose as others) 
Yea, and man’s eternal friend. 

(Shepherds hold this position throughout 
the remainder of the dramatization.) 

(Enter Three Wise Men.) 

jJosEPH—Who are ye, men of the East? 
And whom do ye seek? 

Music: Three Wise Men—‘‘We Three Kings 
of Orient Are.” 

(They sing first stanza in unison; chorus 
in parts. First Wise Man, farthest from the 
audience, sings second stanza; Second Wise Man 
sings third stanza; Third Wise Man sings the 
fourth stanza. All three sing the chorus.) 
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(As each Wise Man begins his solo stanza, he 
steps into position and kneels, on upstage knee, 
holding gift forward as in presentation. Posi- 
tion of Wise Men, when completed, corre- 
sponds to that of shepherds on opposite side.) 

(This tableau position is held during soft 
instrumental repetition of chorus.) 

(Lights: Halfway through this last chorus 
the two strings of rose lights are turned on.) 

Music: Entire ensemble and audience—“Joy 
to the World.” 

(Accom panist strikes chord. All performers 
who are not already standing rise; all face audi- 
ence; Choir stands; Choir Director brings au- 
dience to its feet. All sing joyously.) 

(Lights: The house lights are turned on im- 
mediately after the close of the song.) 
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(Stage curtain is closed if there is one. If 
not, the Bethlehem curtains are closed and the 
Angels and Choir leave the stage.) 


Note: The Christmas carols used in this dramatiza- 
tion are in most hymnals, but they may also be found 
in The Golden Book of Favorite Songs, with the excep- 
tion of “Cantique De Noel,” or “O Holy Night,” which 
is in The Gray Book of Favorite Songs. Both books are 
published by Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago. 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


EIGHT ANGELS—Each wears a white robe 
and 2 crown, and carries a trumpet. 
jJOsEPH—Wears straight, full-length gar- 
ment, outer cloak, and headdress. The 
effect must not be too colorful. He has 

a staff. 

MARY—Wears white robe of simple design, 
with blue head drapery and halo. 

THREE SHEPHERDS—Each wears a short 
tunic of cheap, rough material in a dull 
color, held down about the waist by a 
girdle. Girdles and headdresses may be 
of bright colors. Each carries a shep- 
herd’s crook. 

THREE WISE MEN—Each wears a long un- 
der garment and an outer cloak. These 
should be of varying designs and col- 
ors in rich-appearing materials. Head- 
dresses also should vary in design. Each 
should carry an appropriate gift—a 
rich-looking box, jar, or vase, supposed 
to contain gold, frankincense, myrrh. 

cHor—Any number of singers in choir 
robes, or simple cambric costumes all 
the same color and made alike. Two are 
soloists, 

CORNETTISTS—Two who play off stage. 

ACCOMPANIST—At piano or organ. 

CHOIR DIRECTOR 


SETTING 


The stage should be divided about mid- 
way between front and back by muslin 
curtains upon which has been painted a 
picture of Bethlehem at night. An outer 
curtain may be used but is not a necessity. 
On the forestage at right and left, flights 
of stairs are placed diagonally for the 
Angels to stand on. The inner stage has 
the manger scene. It should have a neu- 
tral background, a simple manger, and a 
stool for Mary. If the stage is very wide, 
the Bethlehem curtains may be opened on- 
ly part way and neutral-colored screens at 
left and right of the manger scene will 
give a sheltered effect, 





LIGHTING 


If the stage is not provided with con- 
trolled lighting, secure six strings of 
Christmas-tree lights, preferably those 
used for outdoor lighting. Two strings 
should have all white bulbs, two all 
yellow, and two all rose-colored. Arrange 
a string of each color vertically at each 
of the two front corners of the stage. Be 
sure that each color can be turned on in- 
dependently of the others. In addition, two 
spotlights furnished with blue transparent 
paper covers may be used from the wings 
at left and right. 

The light for the inner stage should be 
dim, with blue predominating. A faint 
white light or flashlight within the man- 
ger shines up toward Mary’s face as she 
bends over the manger. The Star of Beth- 
Iehem shines high over the manger. 


SUGGESTIONS 


All songs must be memorized on ac- 
count of the lighting. The Accompanist 
may have a special lamp. 

Crowns and trumpets may be made of 
cardboard and covered with metallic paper 
in either gold or silver. 

Mary’s halo should be of sheer white 
organdie, white chiffon, or very pale gold- 
colored chiffon. Use an oval piece of ma- 
terial not more than ten by fifteen inches 
across. Cut out part of a circle in the 
lower edge to fit over the head, allowing 
the sides to reach down to the middle of 
the backs of the ears. Then shape the 
outside edge. Bind the inner edge. Stiff- 
en the outer edge with very fine wire. 
After the head drapery has been adjusted, 
place the halo upon the head and pin it to 
the drapery. The cutout must fit per- 
fectly, or the halo will not set smoothly. 

Patterns for costumes may be secured 
from some company that sells patterns, or 
some denominational costume house. Pic- 
tures of Bible-time apparel may be secured 
at the library. 
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At Christmas Time 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY BELLE COLE 


G 


We hear you’ve planned a big sur-prise. It’s bought and wrapped and tucked a- way. It 
Some Christ- mas cards were mailed last night. And they’re the ones that you'll re-ceive. We 


) 


seems to us we smell mince pies. You did, but they’re for Christ- mas day. It’s al-ways jol-ly at 
saw somecan-dles, tall and white,And they'll be lit on Christ-mas Eve. It’s al-ways jol-ly at 





BOYS GIRLS 
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Christ - mas time, With pres-ents to plan and buy. A tree that’s bright with balls and light, And a 
Christ - mas time,With pack-a - ges all a- bout. You wish you knew the ones for you But the 
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star a-way up high. Wreaths to hang, Gifts to make, And Christ-mas cook-ies to 


se - cret won’t come Car-ols ring Through the square, The scent of ev - er-green 


e e 


cut and bake. There’s plen-ty of for ev-’ry-one At | Christ - mas time. 
fills the air. There’s plen-ty of fun for ev-’ry-one At Christ - mas time, 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MARIE—Wears any bright-colored outfit 
which will distinguish her in each scene. 
JANE—Dressed in ordinary winter cloth- 
ing of an American child. 
SANTA CLAUS—Usual costume. 
ELVES—Eight in usual brownie suits. 
TOYMAKER—Purple tunic, tight red and 
purple long trousers, and red dwarf hat. 
Long gray beard. 
JACK-IN-THE-BOXES—Six children, wear- 
ing clown suits, each child inside a 
square storage box, colorfully painted. 
RAGGEDY ANNS AND ANDIES—Five of 
each. ‘Typical costumes. Wigs are 
made of reddish-brown heavy yarn 
sewed to skullcaps made of silk hose. 
BELOVED BELINDAS—Four Negro dolls. 
Full-skirted, bright orange print dresses, 
and head scarfs. White aprons and 
collars. Kinky black yarn wigs, 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE—Typical costume. 
CHARLIE McCARTHY—Typical costume. 
FANCY DOLLS—Any number in long 
dresses of pastel shades of cheesecloth. 
Large crepe-paper bonnets, 
QUINTUPLETS—Maroon jumper dresses, 
white blouses, maroon ribbons in hair. 
TIN GUARDSMEN—Red jackets, yellow 
buttons, white trousers, tall hats. 
CHILDREN—Dressed for out of doors. 
STREET GROUP—Reflect local conditions. 
MRS. BROWN—Attractive street costume. 
jJimMy—Shabby, but neat clothes. 
MRS, STONE 
MRS, ALLEN 
MRS, JOHNSON 
MAILMAN—Blue-gray coat with brass but- 
tons, double-breasted. Chauffeur-style 
hat, mailbag. 
TEACHER—Appropriate school dress. 
PRINCIPAL—Dark business suit. 
SCHOOL CHILDREN—Good school clothes, 
Paper party hats. 
FATHER—Wears smoking jacket. 
MOTHER—Wears housecoat. 
Bop—Wears everyday clothes; is dressed 
for outdoors at first entrance. 
CAROLERS—Wear outdoor clothes. 


—Winter street clothes. 


SETTING 


Scene I.—May take place in front of 
the curtain. 

Scene I].—Backdrop or mural shows a 
downtown scene at Christmas time. Dec- 
orated store windows as of a five-and-ten, 
confectionery, and clothing store. No 
local names should appear. A movable 
platform is in stage center. 

Scene III.—Same as Scene II with plat- 
form removed. 

Scene IV.—A schoolroom. On a mov- 
able scenery frame is a blackboard with 
writing and a bulletin board with Christ- 
mas pictures. Teachers desk; movable 
desks for pupils. 

Scene V.—Living room of a comfort- 
able home. Partly trimmed Christmas 
tree. Table with gifts and wrappings. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Santa Claus’s cutter is a child’s cart to 
either side of which silhouettes of a sleigh 
cut from wallboard have been fastened. 
This is drawn by eight elves each riding a 
“reindeer” made from hobby-horse frames 
(previously used in a merry-go-round 
act). Brown cambric heads, shaped like 
reindeer’s and stuffed with cotton, have 
wire, cloth-covered antlers, to which bells 
are fastened. Colorful oilcloth tacked to 
the sides represents blankets. 
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Christmas in Our Community 


A PAGEANT IN SONG AND ACTION FOR ALL GRADES 


LILLIAN DOWNES 


Auditorium Teacher, Washington Elementary School, 


@ THE material in this pageant, though ar- 
ranged for a particular city, can be adapted 
for use in any community. This many-sided 
representation of local Christmas activities can 
be utilized by large groups of children of vary- 
ing ages and abilities. The organization is 
relatively simple, since different grades can 
participate in separate episodes. Additions may 
be made to suit local conditions. Developed in 
a platoon type of school, this program provided 
limitless opportunities for integration of ac- 
tivities in auditorium, art, social science, music, 
physical education, and English departments. 


ScENE I 


(Marie and Jane are walking arm in arm.) 

MARIE (sadly)—You and Aunt Bess and 
Uncle John have been ever so kind to me, Jane, 
but I do wish I knew how Mother and Father 
and my brother are getting along. Sometimes, 
I feel so lonesome— 

JANE (with spirit)—But, Marie, think how 
many good times we've enjoyed together al- 
ready. You do like America, don’t you? 

MaRIE (slowly)—Yes, I do. I always 
dreamed of coming across the ocean to visit 
you—and here | am! But if you were away 
from home at Christmas time, I think you 
would be lonely too. 

JANE—I understand, Marie, and I'm sorry 
that you can’t be with your parents for Christ- 
mas. We'll make your Christmas jolly, though. 

MARIE (with enthusiasm )—It will be fun to 
see Christmas celebrated the American way! 

JANE—That’s the spirit! (Sleigh bells in 
distance.) Listen! Do you hear? I think the 
Santa Claus parade is coming. Let’s watch it. 

(Curtain opens, disclosing downtown scene.) 


ScENE II 


(Parade of Santa Claus in his cutter drawn 
by Elves riding on “reindeer,” followed by 
Toymaker, Toys, and Children, enters by the 
rear door of the auditorium and moves up the 
center aisle. All sing “Santa Claus Is Coming 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


to Town” and “Jingle Bells” in a lively fashion. 
Santa takes his position on the platform.) 
santa (in a hearty and jolly manner)—Ah, 
folks, it seems great to be back with you again! 
Your city has the real Christmas spirit. My 
Brownies, who have been working so hard all 
these months, are as pleased as can be because 
your toy factory has helped them with their 
orders. Your streets look beautiful, too. 

(One of the Children, a small girl, steps up 
and sings “Jolly Old St. Nicholas.” ) 

sANTA—Thank you, my dear, for that song. 
Since you tell me you're not sure what you 
want me to bring you, I'll let you see all these 
toys and you can pick what you want. Toy- 
maker, will you introduce them? 

TOYMAKER—Come up here, you fellows with 
the square heads. Show what you can do. 
(Jack-in-the-Boxes do stunt to rhythm.) We 
have dolls and dolls of all kinds who are look- 
ing for new homes with nice little girls. Look, 
here is Raggedy Ann—and bless my whiskers 
—if it isn’t Andy, too! Not one, but five of 
them! I believe they have a dance for us. 
(Rag dolls dance.) Now, here are the Beloved 
Belindas. (Colored dolls appear and sing a 
lullaby.) Any little girl would love this Shirley 
Temple doll—and here’s a Charlie McCarthy! 
Just see these fancy little dolls with their pret- 
ty dresses and bonnets! You will hardly be- 
lieve your eyes but here are the Quintuplets. 
(Five dolls introduce themselves and curtsy.) 
These are just some of the dolls which await 
you—there are many more. Before we leave 
we want to show you our Tin Guardsmen. 
(Guardsmen do a drill.) 

SANTA—Well, girls and boys, it’: time for 
Santa and his toys to move on. But, remember 
you'll see me down on Biddle Avenue taking 
Christmas orders. Good-night, all! 

(Parade moves off stage as “Up on the 
Housetop” is sung.) 


ScENE III 


(Various groups of people are looking at the 
store windows—poor children shabbily dressed, 
groups of other children, Jane and Marie, 
mothers and fathers, and elderly people. An 
accordion player is on the right while Santa, 
surrounded by children, is on the left. A Sal- 
vation Army lassie with bell, tripod, and mon- 
cy kettle is at center back. As the accordion 
music stops, the voice of a policeman is heard, 
“Be careful in this Christmas rush. Wait for 
the lights to turn. All right, it’s safe to cross 
now.” Similar warnings are repeated fre- 
quently. A newsboy advertises his paper. 
Mrs. Brown, loaded with bundles, drops one. 
Jimmy picks it up.) 

MRS, BROWN—Thank you, sonny. 
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jimMy—lIt looks as if your children were 
going to have a good Christmas. Are those 
packages all presents? 

MRS. BROWN—Why-er-yes. I suppose you’ re 
getting ready for Christmas, too. 

jimmy (hesitating)—Not so much. You 
see, there are so many in our family that we 
haven’t much money for extras, but it’s nice 
having lots of sisters and brothers. 

MRS. BROWN—Indeed it is. I'd like to see 
them sometime. Where do you live? 

JIMMy—We live at 57 North Street. 

MRS. BROWN (repeats the address)—Ill re- 
member. Thank you so much for helping me. 

JANE (as she and Marie meet Mrs. Brown) 
—Oh, Mrs. Brown, you look as if you had been 
shopping for the Old Woman Who Lived in 
a Shoe! 

MRS. BROWN (laughing)—I’m like all these 
other people. I just let my shopping go until 
the last minute. (She smiles at Marie.) Do I 
know your friend? 

JANE—Oh, this is my cousin, Marie. She’s 
spending her first Christmas in America with 
us. 

MRS. BROWN—Isn’t that fine! Do come over 
to our house some day and play with Helen. I 
must hurry along and finish my shopping now. 

(They move off in opposite directions, and a 
group of women approach, admiring windows.) 

MRS, STONE—Have you ever seen the stores 
more beautifully decorated? The streets seem 
like fairyland. 

MRS. ALLEN—Are you entering the Home 
Decoration Contest? 

MRS. STONE—Yes, I have my plan all 
worked out. We will represent a Nativity 
scene in our front window. 

MRS. ALLEN—Good luck to you. I hope you 
win first prize. I think it’s a splendid idea. 

MRS. JOHNSON—Have you noticed the beau- 
tiful créche in front of the City Hall? 

MRS. ALLEN—Yes, indeed. We can all be 
proud of our city at Christmas time. Iam on 
my way to the fire station to leave some of 
Jane’s toys to be mended for other children. 

MRS. JOHNSON—I am going to buy Christ- 
mas-tree trimmings. My little boy, Ralph, in 
the first grade warned me not to buy anything 


inflammable. He has been learning about fire 
prevention in school. 

MRS. ALLEN—Isn’t that wonderful! Safety 
is certainly a valuable part of the school pro- 
gram. 

MRS. STONE—Y ou should have heard the dis- 
cussion at club on safe toys at Christmas. It 
certainly set me thinking before I chose David's. 

MRS. ALLEN—Well, I must leave you. I am 
going to the library to get some ideas on books 
to give for gifts. 

MRS. BROWN (refurning)—Merry Christ- 
mas! 

(The women respond cordially.) 

MRS. BROWN—I wanted to tell you that I 
have a new family to add to our list of those 
to remember this year. They live at 57 North 
Street. We'll inquire, of course, but one of the 
children said he belonged to such a large family 
that they didn’t have much for Christmas. 

MRS. ALLEN—I'm glad you found out about 
them. 

MRS. JOHNSON—I'll try to see the mother 
this afternoon, since I am the chairman of the 
investigating committee. I see the mailman is 
coming, so I must drop my cards in the mail- 
box now. (To Mailman.) You're a mighty 
busy man these days. 

MAILMAN—Yes, indeed! I do wish people 
would remember to do their mailing early. 

(Newsboy sells papers. Policeman renews 
warnings. A Christmas tree is being dragged 
in by leading citizens. The tree is set up in 
the middle of the street, as a community tree. 
Those assembled sing “O Christmas Pine” as 
groups of children gather around.) 


SceNE IV 


(A typical schoolroom at Christmas time. 
School Children are in a semicircle enjoying a 
party. Gay hats add a festive touch. On one 
table is a “Buy Christmas Seals” sign; on an- 
other is a supply of canned goods and second- 
hand toys. One child is looking at the bulletin 
board. Some are passing out fruit and candy 
for the others. One group is adding final trim- 
mings to a small Christmas tree.) 

TEACHER—Before our party begins, Jane, 
would you like to introduce your friend to us? 
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JANE—Thank you, Miss Smith. This is my 
cousin Marie who came across the ocean a few 
weeks ago. She is spending her first Christmas 
in America, and I knew you would like to have 
her join our party. 

(School Children clap.) 

PRINCIPAL (entering)—Please pardon me. 
I do not want to interrupt this party. But | 
would like to commend the children in this 
room for showing their real Christmas spirit. 
I've been noticing your generous collection of 
toys and canned goods for those less fortunate, 
and I understand that of all the rooms in the 
school yours has sold the most Christmas seals. 
I can see that you have caught the idea of giv- 
ing as well as of getting. Merry Christmas, 
and a happy vacation. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN—Merry Christmas to 
you, Mr. Walker! 

(Mothers’ Club representative enters with 
ice cream or other refreshments; general ex- 
citement follows.) 

TEACHER—Charles’s group has arranged a 
special surprise program for our party. Will 
you announce it, Charles? 

(Any desired program selections follow.) 


SCENE V 


(Father is finishing decorating the tree. 
Mother is wrapping packages on the table. 
Christmas music is being played on a phono- 
graph.) 

MOTHER (as: record is finished)—I never 
grow tired of carols; they are so inspiring. 

FATHER—It seems as though Christmas is 
more beautiful every year. 

(Outside a group of children may be heard 
singing a carol. Soon Marie, Jane, and Jane’s 
brother Bob come in dressed for out of doors. 
The other carolers follow.) 

JANE—Oh, Mother, we have had such fun 
singing carols! 

MARIE—Everyone seemed to be so glad to 
hear them. 

MOTHER—That’s fine. I’m glad you all 
stopped in. Will you sing another carol while 
I get some cookies? (She exits.) 

BboBp—Come on, let’s sing “It Came upon the 
Midnight Clear.” 

(During the singing Jane, Marie, and Bob, 
remove their coats. Bob starts to help his father 
trim the tree. Toward the end, Mother comes 
in with two plates of cookies. She gives one to 
Jane and one to Marie. They pass them to the 
carolers, who express their gratitude. The car- 
olers say good-by and leave.) 

yane—Every year I think I have more fun 
at Christmas. (She and Marie help trim the 
tree. Mother returns to her packages.) 

FATHER—Well, Christmas doesn’t change 
much. We repeat the same customs—carol 
singing, tree trimming, holly, gifts, Santa, the 
big dinner, and all the rest. 

Bsop—I'm glad it doesn’t change. I like to 
look forward to those same things each year. 

FATHER—And have you ever stopped to 
think, Bob, how fortunate we are to be able to 
celebrate Christmas just as we wish—the free 
American way? Religion, race, or nationality 
makes no difference in our great democracy. 

MOTHER—Yes, we should take time to think 
about our privileges. As (Continued on page 70) 











WORD STUDY 


HELEN FENTON 


M@ TO SOLVE the problem of pronouncing 

words for pupils who are studying while I 
am having another class, I use the following 
idea quite successfully. 

Each child makes a booklet about the size of 
his reader. In this booklet he writes the words 
which he cannot pronounce. Between classes 
[I help the pupils with the pronunciation and 
meaning of these words. We use the words as 
a basis for word-recognition drills. 

New booklets may be made each month with 
decorated covers appropriate to the season. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FLORENCE EVELYN MIXER 


@ THIS Christmas, when there is so much 

want and suffering in the world, may it 
not be an opportune time to substitute giving 
where it is really needed for much of the duty 
giving with which we find ourselves burdened? 
[ am thinking, for instance, of schools in which, 
although each pupil draws the name of the 
child for whom he will put a present on the 
tree, the teacher is expected to give presents to 
all the pupils and they to give her presents in 
return. This puts a real strain on the teacher's 
pocketbook, and causes heartache for some 
children who do not have as much money to 
spend as others. 

To change the custom, the teacher may re- 
view some of the needs for aid at home and 
abroad, and then say to the children something 
like this: “Don’t you think we shall really 
enjoy Christmas more this year if we spend a 
little less on ourselves and give what we can for 
the people who need our help? Instead of my 
giving each of you a gift and each of you giv- 
ing me a gift, I want only the pupil who draws 
my name to give me a present, and I will give 
one only to the pupil whose name I draw. We 
will keep all our gifts inexpensive, and put as 
much as we can into a bank here in the room, 
for whatever cause we decide to help.” 

The bank should be an inexpensive one, into 
which the teacher and pupils can drop their 
money at any time so that no one will be con- 
spicuous. Conditions at the time and local 
interest will determine for what cause the fund 
can be used to the best advantage. 
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A KEY TO GOOD ENGLISH 


LOIS BUTLER 


@ IF YOU have tried in vain to make your 

girls and boys really conscious of their 
speech, perhaps the following plan may help 
your pupils as it did mine. 

Using the idea of “Keys that open the door 
to good English,” I made keys of white paper. 
On each key I wrote the correct word form on 
one side, and the incorrect form on the other 
side. I included such words as ain’t, have 
saw, had went, you was, gon-a (going to), and 
any others which the children used. There was 
a set of keys for each child, and each set was 
fastened in a paper ring on the bulletin board. 
Each key had the child’s initial printed on it, 
and each key ring had the child’s name. 

Whenever a child used the wrong form of a 
word, I took that key off his ring and put it 
on a black paper ring marked “errors.” If he 
corrected his own mistake instantly without 
being prompted, then his key was not taken 
off his ring. At the end of the week I gave a 
red or blue paper key to the child who had the 
most keys left on his ring. The errors were 
taken down and discussed. Then they were 
put back on the proper ring, ready to start 
a new week. 

I found that the children became more care- 
ful in their conversation, not only in the class- 
room but at all other times. The “key” idea 
had definitely encouraged self-improvement. 


HOLIDAY DECORATIONS 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


™@ AN OUTSIDE Christmas decoration 
makes the schoolhouse festive during the 
holiday season. My pupils made a very simple 
yet effective decoration for the schoolhouse 
door. From bright red oilcloth they cut two 
strips eight inches wide. One was as long as 
the width-of the door, and the other as the 
height. They tacked them to the door to rep- 
resent the crossed ribbons of a package. An 
oilcloth bow was added to complete the illu- 
sion. A name tag and a sprig of holly were 
attached to the bow to give a realistic touch. 
The children also made wreaths to put in the 
windows. For the frames they used wire coat 
hangers, bent in a circular shape, on which 
they tied evergreen twigs. Each wreath was 
finished with an oilcloth bow. The hook of 
the coat hanger was then turned to fasten over 
the window sash, making the use of tacks un- 
necessary when the wreaths were hung. 


SOMETHING NEW IN NOTEBOOKS 


BARBARA DRUMMOND 


@ MOST children like notebooks into which 

they may put their best papers each week 
to show to their parents and friends. The idea 
of saving their best papers encourages them to 
strive harder for neatness and accuracy. Fol- 
lowing is a description of a notebook that saves 
much time and effort when it comes to insert- 
ing the daily papers. 

First, make two cardboard covers the size 
you wish your notebook to be. They may be 
covered with block-printed paper for an ar- 
tistic effect. Use a piece of black or colored 
linen tape for the back, to hold the two cov- 
ers together. Then punch three or four holes 
through both covers near the back. Cut a 
quantity of strips of gummed-paper tape, 
punching holes through them to correspond 
to the holes in the covers, and tie them into the 
notebook with colored raffia or yarn as you 
would pages. Then, when the child wishes to 
insert a paper into his notebook, he merely 
moistens one of the strips of gummed tape and 
presses it along the edge of his paper. 





To Club Contributors 


@ MANY teachers tell us that 

the suggestions on the pages 
of the Help-One-Another Club 
are invaluable. As you know, 
these short articles are written 
by teachers from their own ex- 
perience. Wouldn’t you, too, 
like to submit practical teaching 
devices? 

We pay one dollar upon pub- 
lication for each article appear- 
ing in this department. An 
additional dollar is paid for each 
accompanying photograph that 
we publish. (Don’t forget to 
write your name and address on 


the back of each photograph. ) 


The following rules should be 
observed in preparing the manu- 
scripts for the Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club. 

An article should not exceed 
300 words. 

Place your name and address 
in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manuscript. 
(If you are a married woman, 
use your given name, not your 
husband’s. ) 

When you submit more than 
one article, use a separate sheet 
of paper for each. 

If possible, articles should be 
typewritten, with double spacing. 


When a handwritten article is 
submitted, write plainly, on one 
side of the sheet only, leaving 
space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 814” x 11”, is pre- 
ferred. 

It is not necessary to send a 
letter with an article. However, 
if you wish to do so, write on a 
separate sheet. 

Address mail for this depart- 
ment to Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, THe Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not return unavailable 
articles sent to the Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club. 
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PICTURES COME TO LIFE 


HELEN ARMBRUSTER 


@ THE pupils of my third grade presented a 
program of living pictures. We reviewed 
the pictures that we had previously studied, 
and decided by general discussion which ones 
would be best to present. The accompanying 
photograph shows how one of the pictures, 
“Sistine Madonna,” by Raphael, was posed. 

A frame five feet by three and a half feet 
was built of discarded baseboard, and painted 
a soft gray. Another frame of the same size 
was attached eighteen inches behind it. The 
child who posed stood between the two frames. 
On the rear frame we fastened the background, 
which was made of heavy wrapping paper and 


colored with chalk. We found that a back- 


HOW AM I DOING? 


ELIZABETH BILLINGS 


@ WITH my seventh- and eighth-grade pu- 
pils I carry on a plan to stimulate a desire 
within themselves to form good habits of study 
and citizenship, and to correct some poor ones. 
Each pupil is given a booklet of his own, 
made of construction paper, in which there are 
ruled sheets, having as column notations: ap- 
pearance, citizenship in and out of school, 
study habits, and responses. Both favorable 
and unfavorable comments are noted. 

I write my comments in the columns when- 
ever I feel that I have an important notation to 
make. The booklets are kept in a designated 
place, and the pupils have access to them at 
any time. 

It is proving satisfactory in a number of 
ways. The children are all interested in the 
comments, and quite a number come directly 
to me to talk them over. It has created a 
freedom of response, and the pupils seem to 
like this way of getting their criticisms, 


ground of grayed blues and yellows was suit- 
able for all the pictures that we were using. 
We tried to reproduce the costumes in the col- 
ors used by the artist, and the children studied 
and practiced the pose of the figures. 

When each picture was presented, a brief de- 
scription of the painting and a history of the 
artist were given by another pupil, who dis- 
played a mounted reproduction of the paint- 
ing. The stage curtains were then opened, and 
the living picture was revealed to the accom- 
paniment of a song by the class. This song was 
selected from the suggestions for music given 
with the picture-study lesson in the December 
1939 issue of THE INsTRUCTOR. 


RADIO READING 


AMY S. CAPPELLI 


@ NOW that greater emphasis is being placed 

on oral reading, I was at first puzzled to 
know how to help pupils who had done most of 
their reading silently to learn to read aloud to 
others. Finally I decided to use my choral- 
verse training as a point of departure to pre- 
vent word-by-word reading. Therefore I listed 
on the blackboard, and evaluated, seven bas- 
ic principles for consideration, as follows: 
rhythm, 20 per cent; pronunciation, 25 per 
cent; expression, 15 per cent; unnecessary 
repetition or hesitation, 10 per cent; posture, 
§ per cent; looking up at class, 5 per cent; 
and preparation, 20 per cent. 

Then I carefully assigned each pupil a para- 
graph in a book at his own reading level, and 
gave him about ten minutes to prepare silently 
for what I termed “his radio appearance.” In 
front of a “microphone,” which was construct- 
ed by the wood-working department, each pu- 
pil read his paragraph as well as he knew how. 
The percentages earned were totaled to give 
the pupil his score. After each pupil had read, 
we had directed discussion, based on my list 
of principles governing good oral reading. 
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OVERCOMING TARDINESS 


ESTHER ATTEBERRY 


M@ JUST below the clock in my classroom 

hangs a piece of cardboard with a picture 
mounted on it. This picture is changed occa- 
sionally in order to have it suitable to the sea- 
son. On the back of the cardboard is a picture 
of a child getting out of bed, and below is 
printed the following verse: 


Were you a sleepyhead 

And stayed too long in bed? 
Be on time—that’s the way 
To have a happy day! 

If there are any absences that are not ac- 
counted for when the tardy bell rings, I ask a 
child to turn the card so that the verse, with 
its picture, can be seen, and it is left that way 
for fifteen minutes. If a child is tardy, he in- 
variably looks at the clock and so notices the 
picture and verse below it. I have found this 
to be a help in reminding the children not to 
be late. 

Since most of the time the card is turned so 
that only the seasonal picture can be seen and 
the verse is concealed, the children are at- 
tracted to the verse in the few minutes at the 
beginning of school when it is in sight. 
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A CHRISTMAS STOCKING 


SADIE V. DEMPSEY 


M@ GREEN or red construction paper, 9” x 

12”, may be used for this Christmas stock- 
ing. The photograph shows the front of the 
completed stocking. 

Draw and cut out the stocking, following 
the dimensions in the diagram. Piece the long 
flap as indicated. Fold on the dotted lines, and 
cut on the heavy ones. Paste together the flaps 
for the bottom of the box, letting the long flap 
extend up the side of the box, to reinforce it. 
Fold the front over and paste it securely in 
place. Punch a hole in the front and one in 
the back. Put a ribbon through the holes, and | 
hang the stocking on a tree, mantelpiece, or | 
window. The stocking may be decorated with - 
designs in crayons or paint, or the decoration 
may be made and pasted on. Fill the stocking 
with candy if desired. | 
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Alabama.—The pupils in my fifth and sixth grades in 
Ardilla School would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with other schools in the United States and its 
possessions. Address all mail to: Mrs. Floyd Harris, 
R.D. 3, Dothan, Alabama. 


Arkansas.—The pupils of my rural school, grades one 
to seven, and I would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
and pictures with other pupils and teachers throughout 
the United States, its outlying possessions, Canada, 
Mexico, and Central America. We live in the foothills 
of the Ozark Mountains, and near one of the largest 
springs in the world, Mammoth Spring. Address mail to: 
Miss Murriel Clift, Hardy, Arkansas. 


California—My seventh-grade English classes would 
enjoy exchanging letters with other girls and boys. We 
live in Imperial Valley, thirteen miles from the Mexican 
border. Imperial Valley is noted for its fine agricultural 
products. Our town is surrounded by desert, and is 
fifty-four feet below sea level. Address: Miss Helen 
Barsumian, Wilson School, El Centro, California. 


California-——The pupils of my rural school and I 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with other 
pupils and teachers anywhere in the United States. We 
live in the Sierra Nevada Mountains near Lassen Volcanic 
National Park. Address: Mrs. Thelma Moore, Mineral, 
California. 


Colorado.—My rural-school pupils, grades one to eight, 
and I would like to exchange letters, pictures, and scenic 
post cards with other pupils and teachers in the United 
States, its possessions, Mexico, and Canada. We live in a 
stock-raising and farming district. Most of us ride 
horseback to school. Address mail to: Miss Rita Wilson, 
Fairview School, DeNova, Colorado, 


Georgia.—My first-graders and I would like to corre- 
spond with some other first-graders and their teachers in 
the United States. We are building a house in our 
schoolroom. Address: Miss Sara Attaway, Nelson 
Schools, Nelson, Georgia. 


Idaho.—The fifth-grade pupils of Lincoln School wish 
to exchange letters and post cards with other pupils in 
the United States, Alaska, Canada, and Mexico. We are 
situated in the southern part of the state on the Old 
Oregon Trail. Our school is one mile from the Snake 
River and American Falls Dam. North of us is the 
Craters of the Moon National Monument. Address: 
Miss Orpha Smith, 724 Fort Hall Avenue, American 
Falls, Idaho. 


Illinois —My pupils, grades four to seven, and I would 
enjoy exchanging correspondence with other pupils and 
teachers of the United States and Canada. Our county 
is noted for its large pumpkin industry, and is in the 
corn belt. Address: Miss M. Ruth Elliman, Shepherd 
School, Secor, Illinois. 


Illinois —The pupils of Elm Grove School (rural), 
grades two, three, four, six, and eight, and their teacher 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with pupils 
and teachers in other states, Canada, and Mexico. 
Keokuk, Iowa, which has the largest power dam on the 
Mississippi, is twelve miles from us. Warsaw, Illinois, 
containing memorials of old Fort Edward and John Hays, 
is about thirteen miles from us. Address mail to: 
Miss Agnes E. Staff, Sutter, Illinois. 


lowa.—My pupils, all grades, and I would like to cor- 
respond with pupils and teachers of other schools in the 
United States, Mexico, and Alaska. Ours is a small 
rural school in the heart of the corn belt. Address all 
mail to: Miss Jean Klenk, R.D. 1, Oxford, Iowa. 


Kansas.—The pupils of Blue Hill School would like to 
correspond with pupils from all states of the United 
States and its outlying possessions. Address all mail to: 
Miss Opal J. Vest, Gorham, Kansas, 


Maine.—My rural-school pupils and I would like to 
correspond with pupils and teachers of other schools 
of the United States, outlying possessions, or Canada. 
We live in a fishing village on the coast. Address mail 
to: Miss Mary Johnson, Star Route, Brunswick, Maine. 
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iN we Club 9 xc ange 


THE INSTRUCTOR is always glad to be 
a medium whereby you and your pupils may 
correspond with other schools. We open 
these columns for your exchange notices, 
and we offer these suggestions: 

To develop a satisfactory correspondence, 
send in your notices EARLY. 

Try to include in your notice some point 
of special interest in your locality. 

Have your pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. Your notice 
invites correspondence; therefore the chil- 
dren who write in response expect replies. 

If your pupils wish to write to a school 
listed below, have them do so soon after 
your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR arrives. 

Address your notices to Club Exchange, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Michigan.—My sixth-grade pupils and I would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, and pictures with pupils and 
teachers elsewhere. We wish to tell you some interest- 
ing facts about Michigan. Address: Miss Marguerite 
Witt, 405 W. Main St., Owosso, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of grades one through eight 
in our seven-teacher school wish to exchange letters, post 
cards, and snapshots with all states, the Panama Canal 
Zone, Alaska, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
We are very near historic old Fort Snelling. Address: 
Mr. Arthur H. Johlfs, Principal, Richfield School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
of Sullivan Elementary School would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with pupils in other states and 
possessions of the United States. We are located in the 
Ozark Mountains near many caverns. Address mail to: 
Miss Goldyamay Haynes, Sullivan, Missouri. 


Nebrasha.—My pupils, grades two through eight, and 
I would like to exchange letters and picture post cards 
with other pupils and teachers in the United States and 
its possessions. Address: Miss Lillian Faimon, care of 
Mr. Reuben Fahrenbruch, Culbertson, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my rural school, grades four, 
five, and seven, would like to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with pupils in other schools in the United States 
and its possessions. We live in the sand-hill region of 
Nebraska. Address all correspondence to: Mfrs. Virginia 
Christopherson, Duff, Nebraska. 


Nebraska-—The pupils of my rural school, first to 
seventh grades, and I would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and snapshots with pupils and teachers in 
other states. Address: Miss Helen Jo Ulrich, 514 
Avenue C, Plattsmouth, Nebraska. 


New York.—My pupils, grades two through seven, and 
I would like to exchange letters and post cards with 
other pupils and teachers in the United States and its 
possessions, Canada, Mexico, and Central -America. We 
live in the historic Mohawk Valley. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Blanche Kinne, Sprakers, New York. 


North Carolina—My fifth-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters with other pupils in the United States, 
its possessions, and Canada. We are located in the sand- 
hill section of North Carolina, near the famous winter 
resorts, Southern Pines and Pinehurst. Address mail to: 
Mrs. C. P. McMillan, Vass, North Carolina. 


North Dakota.—My pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades and I would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with other pupils and teachers in other states and 
outlying possessions of the United States. We live near 
Fargo, and in the section of huge wheat fields. Address: 
Miss Patricia Blake, Erie, North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—My pupils, grades three, five, seven, 
and eight, and I would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, and pictures with pupils and teachers of other 
schools in the United States, its outlying possessions, and 
Mexico. We live fairly near the picturesque Bad Land 
region of the state. Address: Mrs. May Hurd, New 
England, North Dakota. 
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Ohio—The seventh grade of Spencerville Schools 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and cards with 
other schools in the United States and its possessions. 
Address: Miss Mildred C. Becker, 512 North Broadway, 
Spencerville, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—My seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
(about seventy) wish to exchange correspondence and 
pictures with pupils of those grades in all parts of the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Address mail to: 
Mrs. O. G. Secrest, Box 414, Wynnewood, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of my rural school, grades 
five, six, seven, and eight, would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and pictures with other pupils and teachers 
in the United States, Alaska, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, Canada, Mexico, and Cuba. We live in a rich 
agriculture district. Address: Miss Ruth E. Hall, 
32 Mercer Avenue, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania-—The pupils of my rural school and I 
wish to exchange letters and cards with other pupils 
and teachers in the United States. We live in the grape 
belt along Lake Erie. Address: Miss Anna F, Daniels, 
Backus School, R.D. 1, Harborcreek, Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota.—The pupils of my rural school, grades 
two to eight, would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
and snapshots with other pupils. Address: Miss Mary 
Rhoads, 835 Dakota Avenue, Huron, South Dakota. 


Tennessee-—The pupils of Oak Hill School, grades one 
to eight, would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
ideas with other pupils in the same grades. We are 
located near Watts Bar Dam. There are two teachers in 
our school, which has an enrollment of fifty pupils. 
Miss Dorothy Caude is teacher of grades one to three, 
and Mrs. Frankie Smith teaches grades four to eight. 
Address either teacher at Dayton, Tennessee. 


Tennessee-——My pupils of grades one and two and I 
would like to correspond with pupils and teachers of any 
region. We are within a few miles of Norris Dam, and 
we are a part of a small progressive rural school. Ad- 
dress: Miss Hazel Dean Bridges, Mountain View School, 
Heiskell, Tennessee. 


Virginia—My fifth grade and I would like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, and pictures with pupils and 
teachers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. We 
are in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Address: 
Mrs. Howard Rolston, Mount Clinton High School, 
Mount Clinton, Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—From the teacher and pupils of grades 
two to eight of Friendship School, in the heart of the 
hills in Wisconsin, comes an invitation of correspondence 
to all interested pupils and teachers in the United States 
and its outlying possessions, Canada, Mexico, and South 
America. Address: Miss Gertrude Licht, Loganville, 
Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin —The pupils in my seventh and eighth 
grades would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with other schools in the United States and its 
possessions. Address: Miss Alice Darmer, Marshall 
Graded School, Marshall, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of my fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades would like to exchange letters with other chil- 
dren anywhere in the Western Hemisphere. Ours is a 
rural school located at the foot of Wildcat Mountain. 
Address: Mr. Howard Seaman, Ontario, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin —My pupils, grades six and seven, and | 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and post cards 
with pupils of other states, possessions of the United 
States, Alaska, Canada, and Mexico. We are situated 
near the lake regions and Rib Hill, the highest point in 
the state. Address: Miss Margaret Zielsdorf, Grant 
School, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Quebec.—The pupils and teacher of grades six and 
seven of Sutton High School would like to exchange let- 
ters and snapshots with pupils of other schools in the 
United States and the Dominion. Address all mail to: 
Miss Marjorie Darrah, Sutton, Quebec, Canada. 
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THE Christmas holi- 
days, like the last week 
of school, are a rush 
of activity, and yet— 
you must look your 
very best every min- 
ute. Your vacation is 
one continuous whirl, 
with so many parties and various kinds of 
events, and so much to do, as to leave you 
breathless. With such an exciting outlook, 
haven’t you come to the conclusion that there 
is only one way to meet the maelstrom;— 
that you, in turn, are going to be quite 
breath-taking? 

You are going to be so glamorous that 
you'll look as though some of the silver snow- 
flakes from the branches of the Christmas tree 
have attached themselves to you—and begin to 
glisten! Just think of an enchanted background 
of soft candlelight, sparkling tree ornaments, 
and star dust, and imagine yourself a part of 
it. Then, no longer pretending, cut out a you 
to fit in as the central figure. Make the rcal 
conclusive kind of effort that means “some- 
thing is going to happen right now.” 

Take time out to really primp. Delve into 
your bag of tricks, and choose the very best of 
everything. Maybe you've wanted to try a 
hair-do that’s more on the distinctive side, or 
to forsake your present nail polish for another 
exciting shade. Perhaps you've been waiting to 
succumb to that whim for a certain dress style, 
one you haven’t tried yet but are sure would 
“do things for you.” 

Those ideas of yours shouldn’t escape un- 
noticed. They should be put into action now 
toward making a more glamorous you. Then 
let the social whirl catch you—you’re prepared 
for the holiday with a glorious time in view. 


we 
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to influence your Christmas season. 
It makes your pleasures more enjoy- 
able, your efforts worth the extra 
attention you must give. 
out the best of everything in what 
you are and what you do, for yours 
is to be a very successful holiday. 





So bring 


, OF COURSE, you 
pl won't be stepping out 
: every minute of the 

. day. If you even at- 


tempted it, you'd be 

a mere fragment of 

yourself by the time 

school opened again; 
and most certainly you wouldn’t want to keep 
such a hectic pace. Still, aside from taking 
time for a rejuvenating facial, a refreshing 
bubble bath, and those very precious moments 
of general relaxation, the holiday rush doesn’t 
mean all going. There’s surely to be an after- 
noon and evening or so when you'll be doing 
your share of the entertaining. 

When you extend your own hospitality, 
you'll be a most gracious and lovely hostess. 
You do have an advantage over many of your 
nonteacher friends, for you have had the ex- 
perience of planning and putting on programs 
for your classes. Cleverness and ability along 
this line are a special help toward good enter- 
taining in your own home. And your require- 
ments of personality, verve, and grooming are, 
it goes without saying, more than fulfilled. 

These qualifications, however, are only sub- 
ordinate elements in the realm of hospitality, 
for it is your ability to forget yourself that 
makes your guests feel comfortable. Constant 
attention to their good times is your duty and 
your pleasure, and shows your sincere desire 
to have them as your company. When you 
give a successful party, you go on record as 
being the kind of person who really does enjoy 
her friends and wants them to know it. 

Although you like to attend a variety of so- 
cial functions at different kinds of places, the 
feeling of satisfaction when you have enter- 
tained makes it well worth the effort. Being a 
charming hostess brings out the sparkle in your 
eyes, and makes you glow inwardly, too— 
then you are revealed as being a more effective 
personality. 

There’s a lot to the thought that you're 
most attractive in your home, among familiar 
surroundings. You can be the conclusive evi- 
dence that glamour counts in your own setting 
as well as in the places, far or near, where your 
adventures may take you. 









anticipation for the 

holiday festivities is 

the best. of reminders 

that there’s plenty to 

be done before vaca- 

tion actually arrives. 
ble, but nonetheless an integral part of the sea- 
son’s cheer. For one thing, do your Christmas 
smiling early—it’s much more effective that 
way! Smile a lot; there’s no better time for 
pleasantries and a sense of well-being, and the 
best of it is that it’s infectious. So set the key- 
your friends will love you for it. 

Then apply this joie de vivre to the gifts 
you're buying. Remember that what the price 
tag said or whether the box came from an ex- 
clusive shop does not determine the value by 
any means. If you have the feeling that you're 
son you have in mind, and something you're 
really going to enjoy giving, you certainly have 
captured the true spirit of Christmas. And it 
is, after all, this spirit behind each present, 
whether it be large or small, that means the 
most, 
cards and choose some that are just a bit dif- 
ferent and that stand out from the usual pile 
on the hall or living room table. Reflect it 
even more accurately by buying for your 
gifts something personalized, something (and 
this is a large order) that will make your 
enough to think of that. At the same time 
your choice of a gift will show thoughtful se- 
lection and sincere appreciation for the per- 
son to whom it is given. 

You'll never want to think, “Oh, I just can’t 
bother to fuss.” If you cogitate and plan your 
you won’t waste time browsing endlessly for 
ideas. You're sure to get better results, and 
it can be much more fun. 

Then dress up your presents, giving the 
final and necessary touch. Make each wrap- 
ping special, devising your own clever ideas. 
opening an attractive package. 

Do be original and see just what ingenious 
and individual things you can do with wrap- 
pings. Try something novel, like tying little 
silver jingle bells on the ends of the ribbon 
bow. Make everything you give and every- 


|! 1 YOUR pupils’ eager 

(a Much of it is intangi- 
note for this happy holiday—your pupils and 
giving something that is just right for the per- 
Reflect enthusiasm and personality in your 
friends say that only you would be clever 
purchases somewhat before the last minute, 
Half the excitement of a Christmas gift is 
thing you do spell G-L-A-M-O-U-R! 
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Ware WILL YOU SPEND YOUR 


North — South — East — West: whichever suits is really best. 

By bus or train, by boat or plane, you'll go your way, come 
back again 

Refreshed, renewed in body, mind; in daily tasks new joys 

RSS SS you'll find. 





Left: Days on an 
Arizona ranch re- 
sult in relaxation 
; and a new sense of 
values. Right: In 
the Pennsylvania 
Poconos, toboggan- 
ing is enjoyed with 
other sports. 





Handy and Hoesser 





Boston Common and the State House 
are beautiful in their winter dress. 
Right: 





_ 


The winter Sun Festival is ob- In New York City you may Edward Ratcliffe 


served in Santa Catalina and dine and dance in attractive places. 
© 

Southern California, generally, 
with pageants and gay doings. 


Quebec LPP provides ntenitil sport = 
skiers. Left: On a Caribbean cruise, you’d 
. su, take an evening swim in the ship’s deck pool. 
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Cplcstans Mette 


Se 
For winter fun, midwestern folk like Eagle 
River and similar playgrounds in Wisconsin. 










wa oe mF ; Key x —. sae 
Around the Indian pueblos of New 
Mexico, you will often come upon a 
primitive adobe oven. Wyatt Davis 


Among the delights of a stay 
‘ 4 . in Mexico, not the least are 
te. os” ' its ‘markets, where you can 
a id : choose gifts and articles to 
enrich your work at school. 








Christmas-time yachting is a real pleasure in the Gulf Coast 
air of Mississippi’s seven cities-by-the-sea. Anthony V. Ragusin 


= 


Wouldn’t you enjoy seeing Mount Vernon robed in 
ermine? Left: At Christmas a famed Chicago 
department store creates a glittering fairyland. 
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New York, N.Y. 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. 


ress your letters to her in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire 
a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelepe. 


I should like some suggestions in regard 
to developing a toy-shop unit in the first 
grade, 


Suggest to the children that they 
bring small toys from home; or have 
them mount pictures of toys cut from 
magazines and catalogues. Help them 
arrange the toys on a table, or let them 
use wooden boxes for counters. 

Children can make play money out 
of cardboard, using cardboard patterns, 
and write 5¢ or /0c on both sides of 
each coin. Do not expect first-grade 
children to make change, but have a 
cashier or “bank” to which purchasers 
may go when they do not have the ex- 
act amount. Other equipment might 
be signs, posters, price tags, a cash 
register, and a toy telephone. 

+ 


What books and other references can be 
used in a third-grade unit which deals 
with democracy and our community? 


Susan’s Neighbors at Work, by Paul 
Hanna and others (Scott, Foresman 
& Co., Chicago; $.84), is a third-grade 
social-studies book just suited to your 
theme, and it contains teaching sug- 
gestions. The “Democracy Readers,” 
edited by Prudence Cutright and 
W. W. Charters (The Macmillan Co., 
New York) are also good. The third- 
grade book is Your Land and Mine 
($.92). “American Citizenship,” No. 
§7 in The Instructor Series of Illus- 
trated Units (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y.; $.30), contains sug- 
gestions, content material, and many 
illustrations. 


* 


In the past, the social-studies units taught 
in the second grade of our rural school 
have been on Holland, Eskimos, and the 
circus. The experiences of my present 
group of children have Leen so limited 
that I doubt whether these units would be 
of particular value to them. What would 
you suggest? 


You are quite right to disapprove 
of the units you list. The key to your 
curriculum plans should be the word 
environment, A very interesting unit 
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would be the post office. Start with 
your own mailbox or postman. Find 
out how letters come and where they 
come from. Let the children write and 
send post cards to one another. Study 
the postmarks. Go to a post office 
to find out how stamps are canceled. 
The children may build a post office 
for dramatic play. They can make 
mailman hats, a mailbag, and a wooden 
mailbox. Then they can write and 
deliver mail to one another. Have a 
real postman come for an interview. 


+ 


Where can I find information on food 
values and vitamins to use in connection 
with an upper-grade unit on foods? 


A good source of information on 
food values is cookbooks. Write to 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C., asking for their list of 
food bulletins. After you receive the 
list, you and your pupils can send for 
those you wish. Many are free. In 
some states, farm bureaus have food 
bulletins which are of value to schools. 


° 


How can I teach geography by way of cur- 
rent events? What news weekly and other 
periodicals would you suggest ? 


For your own use, I suggest daily 
newspapers, Time or Newsweek, and 
bulletins published by the Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York. For the children’s 
use I suggest Current Events, a weekly 
magazine for children (American Edu- 
cation Press, Columbus, Ohio). One 
regular department, “Geography in the 
News,” in this paper should be espe 
cially helpful. 

As to method, pupils should bring 
in appropriate newspaper headlines for 
the bulletin board. Have a current- 
events period about twice a week when 
pupils make oral reports. Use maps. 
The pupils may make their own, or fill 
in outline maps that are sold for the 
purpose. Pupils may also keep a cal- 
endar of important events. Studies of 
oil and other raw materials may result. 






~ Your Science 
| Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you some woublecone prblens in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care o 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
= a 


mail if you will 





Is it possible to work out scientific exper- 
iments with children as young as those in 
the first grade? 


Yes, if the experiments are sufh- 
ciently primary. The problem to be 
solved and the apparatus used must be 
very simple. For example, if the chil- 
dren find a caterpillar and want to 
keep it, they need to know what to 
feed it. If they try several kinds of 
leaves and find that the caterpillar eats 
the leaves of poplar trees, they have 
performed a simple experiment. If 
someone brings a magnet to school and 
the children wish to find out what 
kinds of things the magnet will pick up 
or attract, they perform an experiment 
to find out. 

It has been my experience that many 
very young children like to use the 
word experiment when engaging in 
such activities as those just mentioned. 
Whenever children “try out” some 
plan to find the answer to a question, 
they are experimenting. They should 
be encouraged to conclude cautiously 
and to perform an experiment a sufh- 
cient number of times to ensure ac- 
curacy. Unless these safeguards for 
drawing conclusions are observed, ex- 
perimentation loses much of its value. 


* 


Can you help me to anticipate, and sug- 
gest ways of overcoming, the problems of 
teaching science in a rural school? 


The problems involved in teaching 
science in a rural school are very much 
like those elsewhere, although some 
problems are more or less peculiar to 
rural situations. 

In rural areas there is often a dearth 
of reading material on science. Under 
these circumstances it is important that 
you make use of every possibility. Ask 
your pupils to bring reference books 
and magazines from home. Certain 
states have circulating libraries. Your 
state department of education will 
furnish you with material. If your 
state has a course of study, it may list 
free and inexpensive material available 
within the state. Free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture are useful in science teaching. 


a A 
P envelope. 


Rural teachers frequently have lit- 
tle preparation for teaching science 
unless they have had college experi- 
ence. However, lack of a background 
in science is not necessarily a handicap 
to good science teaching. If a teacher 
learns with her pupils through experi- 
menting, reading, observing, and con- 
sulting local authorities, there is likely 
to be excellent classroom  spirit—a 
condition highly desirable if learning is 
to take place. Teacher’s manuals 
which accompany texts contain aids 
for the inexperienced teacher. 

Rural environment offers great pos- 
sibilities for the children to have first- 
hand experiences with materials which 
will teach science principles. Changes 
in the earth’s surface are evident; there 
is an unending supply of material for 
studying the growth, development, and 
reproduction of animals and_ plants; 
problems of conservation are every- 
where; and the common phenomena 
involved in the study of heat, light, 
sound, and electricity are easily observ- 
able. The best science teachers are 
those who are aware of these possibili- 
ties, 

Lack of apparatus for performing 
experiments need not be a handicap. 
Complicated equipment for experi- 
menting is not necessary. Learning is 
frequently more effective when the 
equipment is very simple. Pupils can 
often make it or bring it from home. 
Some experiments suggested in your 
course of study may need to be omit- 
ted, but simpler ones can often be 
substituted. 

Science taught by a teacher who is 
resourceful may well become one of 
the most effective areas of learning to 
be found in a rural school. 


* 


Can you recommend a bulletin that tells 
how various things are tested to determine 
their suitability for use? 


A pamphlet called Standards in 
“The Modern World at Work” series 
(Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; $.15) is excellent. Other 
pamphlets in the series you will also 
find very worth while. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 
guidance, school management, or teaching aids. If so, please 
send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on the following pages. 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Your Reading Problems 


DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? If so, send your problems to 
Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, 
N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What can I do to improve the reading 
ability of my rural-school pupils? I need 
some suggestions. 


If you will give attention to the fol- 
lowing in your reading program, I 
think the results will be gratifying. 

1. Tests should be used to discover 
the general ability of the pupils, indi- 
vidual achievement levels, and indi- 
vidual needs. A reading-readiness test 
for the first grade helps determine 
when to begin teaching reading. 

2. The needed background for be- 
ginning reading or for advanced work 
in reading should be provided. 

3. Small groups having common or 
similar needs should be organized. 

4. Appropriate basic texts or other 
reading material should be selected 
carefully for cach group. 

§. The reading program should be 
correlated with the other school sub- 
jects, such as social studies and science. 

6. Ways of stimulating interest in 
reading should be studied and adapted 


to the individual or the group. 





7. Results of the various activities 
should be appraised from time to time, 
and advisable changes made. 

8. Personality problems that affect 
reading should be tactfully handled, 


. 


What do you consider some of the chief 
values of giving oral reading tests to in- 
dividual pupils? 


The chief value is to diagnose a 
child’s reading problems. As a teacher 
watches a child during an oral reading 
test, she can discover his particular 
reading difficulties and how he attacks 
new words. Does he use his knowledge 
of phonics? Does he use the content 
meaning as a clue? Does he guess 
wildly? She can see whether the child 
has reversal tendencies of words or 
letters; whether he is inclined to omit 
small words, change the position of 
words, repeat words, or stutter while 
looking ahead at the remainder of the 
sentence. Also, his casual comments 
are very illuminating to the teacher. 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor Emeritus, 
Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I should like to know what is meant by 
a maintenance-of-skill program in arith- 
metic, 


A program for the maintenance of 
skill is designed to strengthen the re- 
tention or to maintain the efficiency 
of what has been learned. After the 
original teaching or learning of, say, 
long division, the inexorable law of 
forgetting begins to operate. It is a 
well-known fact that everything that 
is learned has a tendency to lapse with 
disuse. The antidote for this tendency 
is, of course, use. We ordinarily call 
it practice. 

A good teacher, like a good curric- 
ulum or a good text, provides many 
occasions for the use of a skill at inter- 
vals after the original instruction has 
taken place. Exercises, problems, and 
projects of many kinds are systemati- 
cally introduced, after the first in- 
struction and mastery of material, for 
no other purpose than to refresh a val- 
uable ability that otherwise is subject 
to decline. 
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Please tell me what part of the day is 
regarded as the most favorable for the 
teaching of arithmetic. 


Arithmetic, generally regarded as 
the most difficult school subject, has 
been commonly scheduled in the early 
morning, which has been thought of 
as the best time for learning. 

However, a careful experimental in- 
vestigation conducted by Professor 
Arthur I. Gates, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, showed that the efficiency of 
elementary-school pupils in addition, 
multiplication, and memory for audi- 
tory and visual digits was somewhat 
greater from 10 to 11 a.m. than from 
9 to 10 a.M., and greater still from 11 
to 12 a.M. The only school hour dur- 
ing which efficiency did not surpass 
the record made from 9 to 10 a.m. was 
the hour from 1 to 2 P.M. 

Gates concludes that the fluctua- 
tions in efficiency from hour to hour 
are small and that, other things being 
equal, it makes little difference when 
arithmetic is taught. 





What do you offer 
your Students as a 
substitute for the 


TRASHY COMICS | 
















EDUCATORS SAY: 


“TRUE COMICS is very fine. f find it quite a 
help in history classes. | wish to express my 
delight in finding something to replace the 
awful “‘comics” that have been undermining the 
child's desire for better literature." 


“1! find your magazine to be just the thing 
needed to replace the horde of fictional comics 
which have become the rage with elementary 
school children."’ 


“Am highly favorable to this correction of a 
deplorabie situation. Your organization is to 
be complimented for such a beginning.” 

“May | add that school children love your mag- 
azine... t ers. Than u for 
the publication of such a magazine. lay it 
prosper!"’ 








OW schools can compete with the popular fiction “comics”. You can give your 


“™ students this new and different “comic” magazine which actually educates while it 
entertains! It teaches history, science, geography, current biography in the most exciting 
way possible ... in the full-color pictures that children are wild about. Now you can 
offer your pupils a worthwhile “comic” magazine which is a real substitute for those lurid. 
over-sensational publications that are exercising such a dangerous influence over children 
today. TRUE COMICS gives them all the fun of reading “comics”, but educators say it 
is positively beneficial. 

The publishers of TRUE COMICS have made a special arrangement whereby schools may 
order TRUE COMICS direct in any desired quantities. See the special offer described 
below ... use the order form to notify us of your requirements. And just look over the 
subjects which are featured in the current issue of TRUE COMICS. Wouldn't you be glad 
to have the boys and girls in your school learn about them? They will absorb the infor- 
mation easily by reading their stories in TRUE COMICS. 


AMONG THE FEATURES 
IN ISSUE NO. 8 


“Washington's Only Defeat”... a little-known story 
of the French and Indian War. 


THE SCHOOL PLAN 


Thousands of children in the schools await 
the delivery of the new issue of TRUE 
COMICS every month. You can make 
them available to the students in your 
school too, at a special school rate of 3¢ 
a copy. You can be sure to forestall the 
purchase of “trashy” comics 
by making these fascinating 
books available to the stu- 
dents as soon as they are 
released! 


"Builder of a Paradise” . . . how the Hawaiian Islands 
learned progressive methods from the United States and 
Great Britain. 

“He Fights On"... story of the Free French leader, 
General Charles de Gaulle. 

"i rr Fighter” . great 
hun rian work of Dr. John Earl 
Baker in famine-stricken ¢ 











“Queen of the Hurricanes 
spiring story of the young woman who 
directs Canada’s great Hurricane air- 
plane factory. 


And a number of other splendid 
stories about sports, aviation, and 
news plus a provocative question and 
answer game packed with information, 
and a “memory teaser” based on the 
contents of the magazine itself which 
encourages concentrated reading. 


¢ 


A COPY 


NEWSSTAND 
PRICE 10c 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, TRUE COMICS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. IN 12-41 
Please send me copies of the Current Issue of TRUE COMICS at the special 
school rate of 8c per copy for 10 or more copies, and continue to send that many copies 
each month for the balance of the school year. (This order may be revised or cancelled 
on 15 days’ notice.) 

(1) I am enclosing payment. () Send bill each month. 
Name 

Name of School 
Address 

City State 


Position or Subject Taught Enrollment 
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gifts which are,a symbol of that love. 


Q Letter to Santa 


And a Christmas Message to Parents and Teachers 


Christmas Dap—py reason of its very beginning—is truly CHILD'S DAY. 
It's the day of days on which family love is more closely cemented by the 


az 
— 
a 
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These are gifts that you, as Mother or Teacher, can give your children... 


gifts not wrapped in fancy packages, but which form a most precious heritage 


- KINDNESS, PATIENCE, UNDERSTANDING, COURAGE... 


. These 


gifts build memories of a happy childhood, sound standards, good citizenship. 


When you're feeling out of sorts, answers are apt to be sharper... 


. impa- 


tience often creeps into your voice. Guard against those moments because 
they can destroy that most sensitive thing—a child's confidence in you. 


When an irritating Headache, Cold Distress or Stomach Upset robs you 
of patience and poise, REMEMBER ALKA-SELTZER! It offers 
pleasant, fast, effective relief for any or all these disturbing ailments. 
Get Alka-Seltzer by the package or glass at any drug store. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANA 


ELKHART 


me 





You can make your Christmas a happier one by sharing it with the 
needy and suffering people of China! One American dollar means 


a month of life to a Chinese refugee. 


Mail your gift direct to: 


United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 











3 AIDS YOU WILL WANT: ESSENTIALS 
IN THE TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP 





tht 


peMOERAC 
om 


Historical 


are featured in these ten pho- 
tographic posters, each on 10” 
bristol board; 


x 13” 
tive text; 
postpaid: 





INSTRICTOR 


SYMBOLS 





FLAG 


UNITED STATES . 
or AMERICA 








POSTERS 





All about the Amer- 
ican flag: illustrai- 
ed. Price, postpaid: 
5 to 1l copies, $.05 
each; 12 or more, 
$.50 a dozen; over 


100, $3.75 a hundred. 


American subjects 


descrip- 
correlations. Price. 
$1.00; $.80 with an 


order for THe INSTRUCTOR, 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
“GOOD ANVERICAN” 
CITIZENSHIP 
POSTERS 


wanes —— 
te sae ak en om 








These ten posters, emphasizing 
American ideals, are each on 
10” x 13” cardboard, in a port- 
folio with teaching — helps. 
Price, postpaid: $1.00; $.80 to 
Instructor subscribers. Min- 
iatures (354” x 5”), $.10 a set. 


To order, use the coupon on page 70. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 











JESSIE TODD 





Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Art Questions 
Answered 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 


- ores. 


Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
Dansville, N.Y. If 


ad 





INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
bs wish a reply by mail, 1 a Pp 


Will you suggest an attractive Christmas 
present which can be made by children 
of the middle grades at little cost? 


Buy the kind of heavy round cartons 
that hold cheese or ice cream. Cut de- 
signs out of bright-colored paper and 
paste them on the cartons, If these are 
shellacked several times, the result will 
be much more permanent. These neat 
boxes can be used to hold hard candy, 
bracelets, pins, marbles, paper clips, 
and soon. A hole punched in the top 
of one makes it into a string holder. 


. 


Can you give me any suggestions that will 
help me plan December art work for my 
third grade to better advantage? 


Begin your Christmas art work 
November. Children need not draw 
Santa Claus then, but they can draw 
camels, which will help them compose 
pictures featuring the Wise Men in 
December. They can draw winter 


houses, trees, fireplaces, winter sports, 
and so on. 


Then when they wish to 


New York 


envelope. 


illustrate Christmas scenery, they will 
have a drawing vocabulary. 

In November they may begin to 
model book ends, paperweights, figu- 
rines, and clay animals, which may de- 
velop into December gift projects. 


Sd 


The pupils in my art club want to make 
all sorts of handwork. Can you give me 
the name of a book that will help us? 


Low-Cost Crafts for Everyone, by 
Harry Atwood Reynolds (Greenberg 
Publishers, Inc., 67 West 44th St., 
New York; $2.50), has suggestions for 
making things of nutshells, pine cones, 
rubber, metal, leather, and so on. 


* 


Is there some basic principle to apply 
in arranging material in a booth for a 
Christmas fair? 


There should be some large things in 
each booth to dominate the composi- 
tion. If all the objects are small, place 
them on large sheets of colored paper. 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


yous questions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 


Dr. McClusky in this department. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Address him in care of THE 
epartment, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


I should like to know exactly what is 
meant by the term audio-visual instruc- 
tion. 


In general the term refers to the 
presentation of teaching materials by 
mechanical apparatus; for example, 
sound motion pictures and sound slide 
films. However, there are many other 
types of materials which are used in an 
audio-visual instruction program, such 
as photographs, globes, models, and 
charts. The main distinction between 
audio-visual instruction and_ other 
types lies in the emphasis which audio- 
visual instruction places upon experi- 
ence of a nonverbal nature. 


e 


The slides made for class work from our 
negatives have small black specks on 
them. What is the remedy? 


Small black specks are caused by the 
dust which accumulates on the sensi- 
tized surface of the film. Avoid this 
by frequently dusting the inside of the 
camera with a soft camel’s-hair brush. 


In providing a classroom with electrical 
outlets for projection apparatus, where 
should these outlets be placed? 


The best location is in the floor at 
the rear of or under the stand upon 
which the projector is placed. An 
overhead outlet is also satisfactory. 
Baseboard and wall outlets can be used, 
but they always necessitate stringing 
loose wire along the floor which may 
become tangled or be tripped over. 


a 


Are not audio-visual materials constantly 
becoming more popular? Do you think 
this will continue? 


All the recent studies of the use of 
audio-visual aids in schools show that 
their use is steadily increasing. This is 
due to improved methods of produc- 
tion and the consequent lowering of 
costs to the user. Educators are now 
actively engaged in the production of 
such materials for teaching just as they 
have taken an active part in the pro- 


duction of textbooks. 
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Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director, Music Department, 
Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


DO YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 


in teaching music? If so, write to 
THE INSTR 


close a st d 





enve. 


Sd . 


I should like to have you explain the dif- 
ference between a folk song and an art 
song. 

A folk song is a song of a country 
or a people. Oftentimes the composer 
is not known, and in many instances 
several people contributed to its com- 
pleteness. Folk songs grow from the 
habits, customs, joys, sorrows, ideals, 
and interests of the “folk” or people. 
Some folk songs were originally folk 
dances, the words being written years 
later. Many folk songs have been cre- 
ated by people who had no formal 
music instruction, but who possessed 
strong native musical talents. 

An art song is one in which the mu- 
sic has been carefully, even elaborately, 
composed to express the mood, mean- 
ing, and spirit of a poem. Very often, 
though not always, the music is the 
same for each stanza. In many art 
songs we find that the piano part is 
as important to the composition as a 
whole as are the melody and the text. 
Composers of art songs are thoroughly 





x. Morgan, in care of 
UCTOR, Editorial ay Dansville, N.Y. En- 
d, add ope for a reply by mail. 


trained musicians, and the poems used 
are those which have been written by 
poets of the first rank. Some of the 
outstanding composers of art songs are: 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms, 
Grieg, Wolf, and Strauss. 


* 


Please mention some of the things that I 
should encourage children to notice when 
listening to recorded music. 


Encourage children to discover the 
mood of the selection to which they 
are listening, and urge them to create 
their own rhythmical responses. Have 
them note the repetition of the tonal 
and rhythmical figures, themes, and 
phrases. Then have them identify the 
instruments or the voices performing, 
noting tone quality and the suitability 
of instrument or voice for the music 
being performed. At the proper time 
the teacher should provide appropriate 
information which is related to the 
music through the media of pictures, 
stories, verse, and historical facts. 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
a Knoxville, Tennessee 


ti with the teaching of 





WHEN questions arise in your school i 


IN 


in 
lomeee e, Cs , and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE 
TRUC ‘OR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I should like to know the titles of some 
collections of poetry that contain verse 
suitable for the middle grades. 


A few outstanding collections of 
verse for children are: 

Posy Ring, by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith (Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., New York; 
$2.00). 

Silver Pennies and More Silver Pen- 
nies, by Blanche Jennings Thompson 
(The Macmillan Co., New York; 
educational editions, $.88 and $1.00, 
respectively). 

This Singing World, by Louis 
Untermeyer (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., New York; $3.00). 

The Winged Horse, by Joseph 
Auslander and Frank Ernest Hill 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., New 
York; $3.50). 

A book which will be valuable to 
you is Subject Index to Books for In- 
termediate Grades, compiled by Eloise 
Rue (American Library Association, 
Chicago; $4.00). This will help you 
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find not only poems, but prose liter- 
ature and informational selections as 
well. 

You may also be interested in 500 
Books for Children, by Nora E. Beust, 
Office of Education Bulletin 1939 
No. 11 (Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C.; $.15). 


. 


Please give me some ideas that will help 
me to get the children that I teach to 
speak more correctly. 


Make a chart which shows the most 
frequent serious errors made. From 
lessons available in textbooks, work- 
books, teacher-devised exercises, and 
any other sources, let each child select 
those that he personally needs. For 
difficulties common to most of the 
class, develop sentences so devised that 
the children can “figure out” the cor- 
rect form for themselves. Teach only 
a few usages in a year; teach them 
thoroughly; insist on correctness in 
these few phases all day, every day. 
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Will you spend a 3c stamp and ten minutes 
time—reading about the distinct benefits F.P.E. 
A. enrollment offers you and other public em- 
ployees? 

We mail you the facts . . . you decide. No 
representative calls. Be sure to mail the coupon 
at once. 

Enrollment involves no duties, but lets you 
apply for personal insurance at low group rates 

. insurance issued by two nationally known 
legal reserve companies with assets over 168 mill- 
ion dollars. More than $8,500,000 paid to date 
in members’ claims. 


* 


Many other advan- 
tages in F.P.E.A. .. . old- 
est and largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in Amer- 








sa duley.\ a 
EXAMPLES 
Semi-Annual 

Premiums 

Age 30 
$3.25 per $1,000° 

Age 35 

3.41 per 1,000 
Age 40 

3.96 per 1,000 
Age 50 

6.96 per 1,000 


ica .. . membership from 
coast-to-coast! 


WWW GPG G 
MGQgv__ CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


F.P.E.A. Box No. 2451—C, Denver, Colo. 
Without obligation, mail complete information I 
can study at my leisure. 























*No medical examination 











NAME for $1,000, $2,000, or $3.- 
ADDRESS 000 if you're a standard SN 
risk. N 


STATE 
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EVERY CLASSROOM 
SHOULD HAVE 
ONE! 


In CONGRESS. Juv « ux 


This facsimile reproduction of 
the Declaration of Independence 
should be in every classroom, as 
a help in advancing the ideals 
of American citizenship. It is 
an important schoolroom tool. 


























Handsome 
© 
Usable 
* 

A vivid 
reminder 
of what 
it means 
to be 
an American 


























7 
Special Value 


#60 


To order, use the coupon on page 70. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Postpaid. Only $.50 MOUNTED 


ifyou are a subscriber re) il 
to THE INSTRUCTOR 
LINEN 
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GEORGIA 
Sea Island 


The Cloister. This Golden Isle is a promise 
fulfilled. Escape is the keynote—so play with 
a vengeance or relax to your heart's content. 
Utmost in sports. Selected clientele. Rates 
considerate. Write direct, see your travel 
agent, or N.Y. Office, 630-5th Ave., CI 5-8055 


NEW YORK 
New York City 


Parkside Hotel 

Comfort reigns 
in this 300-room 
hotel overlooking 
New York’s only 
private park, famed 
for generations. 
Convenient to busi- 
ness, shops, amuse- 
ments. Noted for 
delicious cuisine in 
a beautiful restau- 
rant at popular 
prices. Single from 
$2. Knott Manage- 
ment. 18 Gramercy 
Park South. 





Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 
rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet 





New York City 





The Shelton Hotel 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St. A Grand, 
Central location. Near Radio City and 
the famous shopping district. Moder- 
ate rates—from $2.50 single, $4.50 
double—include FREE use of swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, library, and 
other facilities of a club hotel. 


New York City 


Hotel Times Square, 45rd Street, west of 
Broadway. A step to theatres, shopping center, 


public library, churches, ete Deep-slumbe r 
beds ; radio in every room; personalized service 
Budget rates. $2 single, $3 double. Special all- 


expense tours. Right in the heart of New York 


New York City 
Hotel Woodstock 
127 West 43rd St. 
Teachers find this 
popular Times Sq. 
hotel convenient to 
shops, theatres, ex 
press transporta- 
tion. Fine accom- 
modations. Excel- 
lent clientele. Two 
moderately priced 
Restaurants. Rooms 
with private bath 
from $2.50 single; 
$3.50 double. With 
running water from 
$1.50. Booklet. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Dodge Hotel, opposite Union Station 
Plaza, with excellent view of Capitol. Noted 
for fine food and comfortable accommodations. 
The Dodge is the one hotel in Washington to 
maintain a strict no-tipping policy. Single from 


$2.50, Double from $4.50. . B. Williams, Mer. 
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A Unit on the Post Office 


(Continued from page 16) 


what they had seen and decided to 
make a movie and give oral reports. 
B. Letters from recipients of their 
leaf books were placed on a chart. 
C. Various-priced stamps were 
placed on a chart and labeled. 
D. It was decided to build a post 
office in our room so we could 
practice posting letters and cards. 
1. The group decided they 
would need the following. 
a) A stamp and parcel-post 
window. 
6) A box with a slot in it for 
posting letters. 
c) A desk for the postmaster. 
d¢) A canceling machine. 
ce) One-, two-, and three- 
cent stamps. 
f) Money and a safe for it. 
g) Signs and labels. 
2. Committees were appointed 
to build and arrange the post 
office. A wooden frame and 
wrapping paper were used. 
3. Participants in our _ post- 
office play were listed on a chart. 
a) Postmaster. 
b) Clerk who sells stamps, 
post cards, and envelopes. 
c) Clerk who takes care of 
the parcel-post window. 
d) Clerk who cancels letters. 
c) Two clerks who sort mail 
bound east and west. 
E. A chart was composed stating 
what people say in the post office. 
F. A chart entitled “Things to 
Remember when Sending Letters” 
was prepared. 
1. Write address so plainly that 
anyone can read it. 


2. Be sure you have the correct 


address. 
3. Put your return address in 
the upper left-hand corner. 
4. Put the stamp in the upper 
right-hand corner, right side up. 
5. It costs three cents to send a 
letter. 
6. It costs one cent to send a 
picture post card. 
7. It costs one and one half 
cents to send a greeting card un- 
sealed. 
8. It costs ten cents to send a 
letter by special delivery. 
9. It costs six cents to send an 
air-mail letter. 
G. A letter was composed by the 
group thanking the postmaster 
and his workers for the courtesies 
extended to them on their visit. 


H. A program centered around 
the things learned about the post 
office was planned to be shared 
with the first grade. The first- 
graders were allowed to post. their 
Christmas cards for their school- 
mates in our post office. 

VI. Integrated activities. 
A. Reading. 

1. Reading 

charts, letters. 

2. Reading stories about the 

postman and the post office. 
B. Language. 

Discussing, making plans, asking 
questions, formulating answers, 
reporting observations, and _ for- 
mulating a letter of thanks. 

C. Writing. 

1. Copying “Thank You” let- 

ters. 

2. Making all necessary labels. 
3. Addressing letters and pack- 
ages. 

4. Assisting in composing the 
letters sent to the schools in 
Washington and Florida. 

D. Art. 
1. Drawing pictures for the 
movie. 
2. Making visors, mailbags, cos- 
tumes, and so on, to be used in 
post-office play. 

E. Arithmetic. 
1. Learning to identify the var- 
ious-priced stamps. 
2. Finding the total cost of 
sending letters and packages. 
3. Cutting out play stamps and 
play money for our post office. 
4. Making change. 


questions, _ labels, 
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Letter 


Runaway Reindeer 


(Continued from page 12) 


“What can it be?” said Santa, 
anxiously lifting Bouncer in his arms. 

“Please, sir,” said a gnome, point- 
ing to the hill, “the reindeer have all 
run away.” 

“And the children won't get their 
Christmas presents,” added a fairy. 

“And a whole year of work is 
wasted,” squeaked a gnome sadly. 

They all looked up at Santa, their 
faces getting longer and longer. 

“Well, well, that is bad,” smiled 
Santa, “but it isn’t nearly so bad as I 
thought it was.” 


Suddenly he began to laugh, and 
he laughed until the tears came. 
Finally, Santa stopped laughing and 
looked around at the serious faces of 
all the little people. Then he said, 
“Bless you! The girls and boys will 
get their presents all right. Have you 
forgotten? I’m going by airplane 
this year! Come on, let’s get it 
loaded so I won't be late. And don’t 
worry about those reindeer. They 
are too fat anyway. They'll come 
back when they get hungry. They 


always do.” 




















Health and Safety! Does your teaching 
of these vital subjects need to be en- 


livened? Try using The Instructor 
Health and Safety Posters! Ten for 
health, and ten for safety, they carry a 
clear message to every child. Printed 
on heavy colored stock, in a gay port- 
folio, our Health and Safety Posters 
sell for $1.00 a set, postpaid, or for 
$.80, postpaid, when accompanied by 
your subscription to THe INstRucTOR. 


eminem el 


] F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. 
| [] For the enclosed $1.00 send me, post- 
paid, a set of The Instructor Health 
and Safety Posters. 
l ° 
I [] Please enter my subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR for [] 1 Year at $2.50, 
or for [] 2 Years at $4.00, and send me 
i a set of The Imatructor Health and 
Safety Posters at $.80, postpaid. 
| Cj I am enclosing payment in full. 
_j1 will remit on or before Jan. 5, 
1942. 
| -} 1 am enclosing check postdated Jan. 
5, 1942, not to be cashed until then. 
l “ 
| Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. State 


Sa cos cas a ne as eae es on eas a 


Cini 


. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, s 
() For the enclosed $1.00, send me, post- 
paid, a set of The Instructor Good 
Manners Posters. 

* 
[] Please enter my subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR for [J 1 Year at $2.50, 
or for [] 2 Years at $4.00, and send me 
a set of The Instructor Good Manners 
Posiers at $.80, postpaid. 
[) I am enclosing payment in full. 
Cl 1 will remit on or before Jan. 5, 
~ 1942. 

[]) 1 am enclosing check postdated Jan. 
5, 1942, not to be cashed until then. 
* 

Name 


St. or R.D. 


PBenccn - mes State 


Dal 
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Are manners ever a problem in your 
classroom? Let Selma Herr’s clever 
stick figures show your pupils how to 
act in various situations. Display these 
Good Manners Posters, and watch 
what happens. Twenty rules for be- 
havior are presented in these lively, 
colorful 10” x 13” posters, enclosed in 
a convenient portfolio. The Instructor 
Good Manners Posters sell for $1.00 
a set, postpaid, or for $.80, postpaid, 
when accompanying an order for 
your subscription to THe Instructor. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
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WHEN YOU VISIT sine 






NEW YORK 


You can live in comfort in spa- 
cious, attractively decorated 
rooms. Dine or dance in the pop- 
ular priced Marble Grill. You'll 
enjoy superb food and bever- 
ages. Just a step to all smart 
shops, Radio City, and famed 
bright lights of Broad- 
Hotel way. Plan to stop at the 


GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57™ ST. 
AAA) our 111 W. Séth St. entrance adjoins gorege 
NEW YORK CITY 





INCLUDING 130° 


SIGHTSEEING 


S. S. Amapala to CUBA and + al 
S. S$. Atlantida to JAMAICA and HONDURAS 
alternate sailings, one each Saturday 
Ships white and trim. s « « Excellent 
food and service. s 4 s Pools, dancing. 
movies, shipboard fun programs «4 «4 + 
Ports ablaze with tropic splendor, bask- 
ing in mellow summer sunshine. « « « 
Out-of-ordinary tours. +s 4No passports. 
Mail postcard for folder now! 

Also 13-day freighters $110 up 
STANDARD FRUIT AND S. S. CO. 
Apply Travel Agent or 11 B’way, N. Y. C. 








LEARN TO EARN 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 


Prepare now for 1942 Examinations. U. S. Gov- 
ernment Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to 
start, with short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. E228, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page book with list 
of positions for teachers. You will get full par- 
ticulars telling what to do to get appointment. 


at SEA-SICK ? 
ARSE wi 
Naikersille 


EASICK REMEDY 








MAY BE PREVENTED 
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You’ve saved 
two million lives 


...80 far! 


when the fight began, 
death rate has 
¢!—by people like you 
More than two 


INCE 1907, 

the tuberculosis 

been reduced 75° 

buying Christmas Seals. 
million lives have been saved. 

But the battle against this scourge 
must go on, Tuberculosis still kills more 
people between the ages of 15 and 45 
than any other disease. 

Yet it is possible to eliminate com- 
pletely this of mankind, Our 
weapons are Research, Education, Pre- 
vention, Control—made possible by your 
use of Christmas Seals. Cet them today. 


enemy 


rere Buy 
| CHRISTMAS 
erent SEALS 


Orr dd 














lavitations = —_ ,Asmouncements 
AL PRICES 
e in 100 Gand-coaraved $10.00 
§ 1x. Including two sets of envelopes 
ae eae Lettering - aye 


Write for Samples Visiting Cards - 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 1036 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Ps. 
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Make Your Christmas Program Easy 


(Continued from page 48) 


custom each Christmas Eve for all 
who wished to do so to bring their 
gifts to the church. When the per- 
fect gift was placed before the image 
of the Virgin Mary, a wonderful light 
shone on it to prove that she accepted 
the gift and would be watching over 
these people all through the coming 
year. The children liked the story, 
and at the teacher's suggestion de- 
cided to build their Christmas pro- 
gram around it. 

Each child would offer his “gift,” 
to be presented individually or with 
a group as he wished. The gifts were 
to be anything that the children had 
especially enjoyed in their schoolwork 
and which they thought their guests 
would enjoy knowing about. 

A good reproduction of Raphacl’s 
“Madonna of the Chair” was placed 
upon an easel where it could readily 
be seen by the audience. After the 
singing of carols by the children and 
audience, a sixth-grade boy, repre- 
senting the king, told the legend and 
explained their program idea. His 
“people” would present their gifts be- 
fore the picture of the Madonna; all 
would know when the perfect gift 
was given, for then a light would ap- 
pear on the picture, which now could 
hardly be seen. (For illuminating 
the picture a veiled electric light, 
gradually uncovered, was used; but a 
flashlight, with several controls, an 
electric lantern, automobile light, or 
even candles could be used.) 

The children came singly or in 
groups to offer their gifts. As they 
came forward they were announced 
by the king’s herald. Then cach told 
the king what gift he or she wished 


to present and the king gave his per- 
mission to proceed. 

One told a story; one showed the 
illustrations that he had made of a 
poem read in English class, giving the 
story as he showed the pictures; the 
eighth grade gave a choral reading 
which they had greatly enjoyed work- 
ing out in literature class; the pri- 
mary children read aloud their original 
Christmas stories which the teacher 
had printed in a book of their own 
making. One boy who had long been 
indifferent to reading asked to read 
a Christmas poem and did it surpris- 
ingly well. There were dramatiza- 
tions, songs, a folk dance, an original 
story, and the story of one of the 
Madonnas studied earlier, 

After each child had presented his 
gift, he sat down on the floor. The 
king arose and looked anxiously for 
a sign of the light; then he asked the 
page for the next gift. 

Finally the smallest boy in school 
came forward to say, “O King, I have 
yet a gift. May I present it?” 

“Certainly, my little one, and 
what have you for the blessed 
Madonna?” replied the king. 

“I have only my love, but I give 
it all to her and the blessed Christ 
child,” said he, as he knelt quietly be- 
fore the picture. 

Slowly a light began to shine on 


the Madonna, The stage grew 
gradually dark as the light became 
brighter and brighter. When the 


light first was seen, the king arose ex- 
citedly and the children exclaimed, 
“The light! The light!” Then they 
softly sang “Silent Night,” thus end- 
ing a most impressive program. 





A Test on Iceland 


(Continued from page 26) 


13. a modern 





Key 14. Denmark 
I. 1. east 15. fishing and farming 
2. northern 16. no 
3. 2500 17. Much 
4. 700 18. used widely 
5. larger 19. all year 
6. southwest 20. imports 
7. 40,000 21. exports 
8. one fourth 22. many 
9. Norsemen 23. export 
10. Denmark 24. Few 
11. independent 25. well educated 
12. western Rit &PF BF &e RF 
A General Music Test 
(Continued from page 26) 
: 12. viola 
Key 13. overture 
I. 1. Johann Strauss 14. Hansel and Gretel 
2. Lohengrin 15. piano 
3. minuet 16. first violinist 
4. kettledrums 17. four 
5. oboe 18. struck 
6. flute 19. John Philip Sousa 
7. piccolo Zz2¢C «6.6 1.3 MC 
8. the Metropolitan 2F 7.32 2S VF 
9. Mendelssohn x a wF wt 
10. leading conductor 4.C x¢ MS BS 
11. play which is danced $V was us 
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SCIENTISTS 
JOB! 





This milky-white liquid is Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream in the making. Above, the 
Lightnin’ Mixer in operation —one of many 
scientific steps taken to assure emulsification of 
Hinds pure skin-softening ingredients. 





In this temperature-testing oven Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream is subjected to high heat. 
The result is that Hinds formula withstands 
temperature changes... retains its smoothing 
action in any hot climate, any weather. 


XTRA-CREAMY, extra-softening! A 
real emulsion of finely dispersed emol- 
lient ingredients, Hinds helps chalk-dried, 
reddened hands look smoother and whiter 
right away. FREE SAMPLE. Write Lehn 
and Fink Products Corp., Dept. TA1, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. And visit the Lebn and 
Fink laboratories to see Hinds made! 





GET THE INSIDE STORY ON THE 
BACK LABEL 











Copyright, 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


HINDS 


HONEY & ALMOND CREAM 
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INVITATION TO 


invitation to 
%» not alone an invita” : 
ee tropical ona ; —_ = 
i i iners Conte 
Cofal —— on their 12 day 
from New Orleans 
the Panama Cana ; 
| and the Republic © 
Ni . 
Honduras. - - 
There is much more than that = 
for you in shipboard gale ¥s 
— us living, and new compa » 
ns while at the ports | 
~. array of events wi 
. amid an at- 
cone te Perhaps the most 
i liness. chay Y 
aoe of all will be your jungle 
pane at LaCeiba, Honduras, & cruise 
included feature. ae 
i the weekly sailings, 
Convenisgncedy- The cruise — 
- . Ps 
are moderate, 


Mexico. 


Mail postcard J 
to one of the fo 


for free folder today 
llowing addresses: 
3 New Orleans 
Carondelet 5t., *’ Orie 
14 W. Washington St., Chicago 
11 Broadway, New York 
or see your Travel Agent 











Do not forget 


The Work Of 

The Salvation Army 
For The Needy 

At Christmas 





Do not forget | 


To Remember 
The Salvation Army 
In Your Will 


















TYPEWRITER 


STANDARD OFFICE MODELS <i 
About Vs MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 7 
slest Terms , ’ 
yams FO? a Week oe 
All models completely rebuilt like new, 
FULL 2-YEAR GUARANTEE 
No Money Down—10 Day Trial 
Send for FREE price smashing liter- 
ature in colors. Shows all mode's. See 
our literature before you buy. SEND TODAY, 
FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED, 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH, 
Dept.1265 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, ti. 


10¢ 
a 
DAY 





A post-card request is 
all it takes to bring 
you our free catalogue. 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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following fact: “Raindrops break 
up the sun’s light just as a prism does 
and cause a spectrum in the sky 
which we call a rainbow.” 

During our discussions of light, a 
child mentioned the safety-light de- 
vices on our highways. These, the 
children noted, reflected the head- 
lights of automobiles. Another ex- 
ample of reflected light was holding 
a mirror so that the sun shines on it 
and makes the light dance all over the 
room. This study of reflection of 
light was a natural lead to our next 
study of one of the heavenly bodies— 
the moon. 

The children’s observation of the 
moon brought out the following 
facts: “The moon does not always 
look the same, and the changes it un- 
dergoes take about one month.” We 
observed the moon through all its 
phases, from half moon to full moon 
to old moon to new moon. 

Some children had seen an eclipse 
of the moon and desired to know 
what caused it. An experiment was 
made which helped them to under- 
stand. One child imagined that he 
was the moon, another child, carry- 
ing a flashlight, represented the sun, 
and still another, the earth. As the 
moon moved into the shadow caused 
by the earth, the children observed 
that the light of the sun was shut off 
from the moon. The moon then re- 
mained dark and could not reflect 
any light. 

In their observations of the moon, 
the children noted that it gave light 
but no heat. They imagined that 
they saw shadows or a face on it. 
Again turning to their science books 
for information, they found that the 
moon has no light of its own, but 
shines by the reflected light of the 
sun. The children also learned that 
astronomers believe that the surface 
of the moon is very uneven. High 
mountains, plains, and large holes or 
craters have been observed through 


The Heavenly Creations 


(Continued from page 24) 


telescopes. This unevenness causes 
the shadows. One child asked, “Does 
anyone live on the moon?” Another 
child, having read that there was no 
air or water on the moon, replied that 
without air and water no animal life 
or plant life could exist. 

A child who had been at the sea- 
shore in the summer told the children 
that his father had taken him down 
to the beach when there was a full 
moon, and had told him that the tides 
are caused by the strong pull, or at- 
traction, of the moon on the earth. 
Most of the children had experienced 
bathing at high tide and low tide, 
and some had observed that the high 
tide is always higher when the moon 
is full. 

During their observations of the 
moon, the children became interested 
in stars. They asked many questions, 
some of which were the following. 
Do stars shine by their own light, or 
is their light reflected? Why are 
some stars brighter than others, and 
why can’t we see the stars in the day- 
time? 

Once more the children turned to 
their science readers and found out 
that all stars are suns, and that they 
give off light and heat. Being so far 
away, we get no heat and only a lit- 
tle light from them. Some stars can- 
not be seen without a telescope. Some 
seem much brighter than others. 
Astronomers put stars into different 
classes called magnitudes. The bright- 
est stars are said to be in the first 
magnitude, the less bright in the 
second magnitude, and so on. The 
children enjoyed making their own 
classification according to magnitude. 
They learned that they could not see 
the stars in the daytime because the 
sun, which is a star and which is 
nearer to us, gives off so much light 
that the light of the other stars can- 
not be seen. 

During the children’s observations, 
one child said that his parents had 


shown him the North Star. Thus in- 
terest grew in other constellations, 
Stories of the Big Dipper and its im- 
portance to early people as a clock in 
the sky were told. They observed the 
Big Dipper and noticed that it almost 
stands on its handle in winter. (They 
will observe it in the spring, summer, 
and autumn for its position in the 
sky.) They also observed Orion, 
Cassiopeia, the Pleiades, and the 
Milky Way. They read many myths 
told by ancient people in regard to 
these groups of stars. 

As a climax to our unit on as- 
tronomy the children gave a Christ- 
mas program about the stars. They 
told what they had learned about 
stars, read myths, sang songs, and re- 
cited poems. Bible verses about the 
“Star of Bethlehem,” which an- 
nounced the birth of Jesus, were 
read. Verses of Christmas carols 
which included the “Bethlehem Star” 
were sung, and at the same time lan- 
tern slides, made by the children to 
depict the scenes, were shown. 

At the end of the program, one 
child explained that our first flag 
contained only thirteen stars while 
our present flag has forty-eight stars, 
and then the children sang “There 
Are Many Flags in Many Lands” 
(The Golden Book of Favorite Songs, 
published by Hall & McCreary Co., 
Chicago), and followed this with a 
flag salute. 

Many activities other than those 
mentioned took place, such as paint- 
ing a frieze, making a spatterwork 
frieze, writing invitations to our pro- 
gram, and making a star book. The 
children learned to fold and cut both 
five- and six-pointed stars with which 
we decorated our room for Christmas. 
(Our color scheme was red, white, 
and blue.) 

Out of this study of the heavenly 
bodies the children have acquired an 
interest in something which man can- 
not destroy. 


A Group of Short Christmas Tests 


Arithmetic 
1. $3.83 
2. 108 people 
3. 7:33 o'clock 
4. $6.84; Saturday; Wednesday 
§. 11 hours and 20 minutes; $1.70 
6. $.27 


(Continued from page 27) 


7. 4 feet 10 inches 
8. 9 packages; 9 ft. 
9. 13,200 feet; 4,400 yards 
10. $8.10 
Grammar 
I. 1. Two, to, too, too 
2. blew 5. Would 
3. piece 6. It’s 
4. here 





4. set 
§. laid 


6. thrown 


II. 1. gave 
2. were 
3. were, gone 
Ill. Answers will vary. 


Science 
I. 1. spruce 4. use 
2. softwood 5. sometimes 
3. rings 


II. Answers will vary. 


Easily Made Trees for Christmas 


the desired colors (green for the first 
two trees, and red for the third tree) 
into tubes, adding paste occasionally. 
Wrap around the top of each trunk 
some soft paper covered with paste, 
and push the trunk with its paper tip 
into the top of the cone; let it dry. 
For the base of the first tree, the 
trunk was slashed four times, and 
then pushed through a square of 


(Continued from page 36) 


cardboard having a hole in the center. 
The cut pieces of the trunk were 
spread apart under the cardboard, 
and pasted down. Another piece of 
cardboard was pasted under the first 
one, and a piece of green construction 
paper was pasted on top. 

The trunk of the second tree was 
set into an empty spool, the top of 
which was covered with red paper. 


Paste was then put on the bottom of 
the spool; it was set in the center of 
a circle of red paper; the sides of rhe 
circle were then brought up and 
pasted to the spool. 

For the base of the third tree, the 
trunk was pushed through a small 
cardboard box, the top covered with 
red construction paper, and the sides 
with paper like the cones. 
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A Solution to YOUR Costume Problems 


(Continued from page 49) 


recognized by their wings. Good 
stout pinions cut from old cloth, 
starched, and painted with aluminum 
or bronze paint may be saved and 
used many times. To make wings 
which are not metallic, dye your 
cloth before you starch it and sew 
tinsel rope around the edges. 

Fairy wings should be worn high 
between the shoulders and may be 
sewn on a piece of pink tape and 
hung from the neck. Angel wings 
are longer and hang farther down 
the back. In addition to the tape 
that slips over the head, they need to 
be fastened lower down with silver 
cords which may be tied around the 
body in a high-waisted effect. The 
best-looking angels are short-waisted. 

Halos are easily made by cutting 
crescents out of heavy cardboard and 
coating them with aluminum or gilt 
paint. 

Sandals for angels are best con- 
trived by using the soles of old ath- 
letic shoes, fastened on with cords. 
Paint these with aluminum paint. 
Rubber soles are recommended for all 
choristers. Touch up scuffed dancing 


slippers with silver, or paint with 
quick-drying enamel. 

Old swords, fans, wands, crowns, 
and other properties that have lost 
their luster can be made gorgeous by 
means of a coat of aluminum or 
bronze paint. A shabby purse, for 
instance, gilded and ornamented with 
a discarded dress clip becomes an 
evening bag. A hinged box, painted 
silver and bound with golden cord, 
makes a treasure chest for one of 
the Wise Men in a Christmas pageant. 

Very full, short skirts of dyed, 
cold-starched mosquito netting may 
be sewed to bodices of unbleached 
muslin for ballet costumes. Brush 
the bodice with aluminum paint and 
sew aluminum painted flowers here 
and there on the colored skirt. 

These costumes, like many of the 
things mentioned above, can be saved 
and used another time. A few little 
changes here and there will make 
them seem new and different. 

Remember always that colors on 
the stage must be much brighter than 
those we use in everyday life. So 
get out your paintbrush! 





A Christmas Treat 


(Continued from page 49) 


“Then little Marie wakes up to 
find that it has been only a dream. 
The nutcracker is under her pillow, 
and the Christmas sweets are still on 
the Christmas tree.” 

The end of the story marked the 
time for the distribution of the treats 
that the teachers had arranged for 
the children. We found that this 


way of presenting a Christmas pro- 


gram and treat was dramatically satis- 
fying, and made a deep impression on 
all the children. 


Epitort1aL Note: The Nutcracker 
Suite is available on Victor records, as 
follows: “Overture,” “March,” “Dance 
of the Sugarplum Fairy,” and “Russian 
Dance,” on Record No. 8662; “Arab 
Dance,” “Chinese Dance,” and “Dance 
of the Flutes,” on Record No. 8663; and 
“Waltz of the Flowers” on Record No. 
8664. 


” 





Christmas Gifts for Mother or Sister 


(Continued from page 34) 


sew sides with a running stitch, to 
give a finished appearance. To make 
the flap pointed, cut the material 
from both sides to the center of the 
unhemmed edge as shown. Turn in 
both unfinished edges and sew lining 
to outer material firmly. To make 
strap, cut pieces of heavy material 
and lining, 2” x 8”. Sew right sides 
together with 4” seam, leaving top 


edge free. Turn to right side and sew 
the top, hiding raw edges. Hand- 
stitch sides if desired. Turn in each 
end 4” and sew plain side of bag 
as in sketch. The bag may be closed 
with a snap or matching button. If 
a button is used, as shown, make a 
loop of matching silkaline which can 
be crocheted, braided, or overcast. 
Either closing is satisfactory. 





The Too-Large Christmas Tree 


(Continued from page 13) 


behind Lydia, ready to play follow 
the leader. She stepped back of 
Lydia and gently pushed her forward. 
Out of the church and down the vil- 
large street they moved, all singing. 
Lydia clung to Mrs. Olsen’s hand as 
they drew nearer the Square. 
Suddenly a blaze of light bright- 
ened the darkness, and Uncle Jeff’s 
too-large Christmas tree stood there, 
transformed into a glistening, beauti- 
ful thing, reaching into the sky. A 
murmur of surprise swept through 
the crowd. Someone began to sing a 
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carol, and a fat, jolly Santa Claus 
handed a package to each child. The 
gingerbread men, Lydia thought. 
That night it was a tired little 
Lydia who was tucked into bed, but 
she fought off sleep long enough to 
throw her arms around her mother’s 
neck and say, “Thank you for the 
gingerbread men, and thank Uncle 
Jeff for his too-large Christmas tree.” 
“Thank you, little Lydia,” her 
mother said softly, She knew that 
Lydia had really learned to share the 
Christmas spirit with others. 













. “Happy Landing 
to You” 


= —Even in Hard Storms 
when you’re under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable low cost pro- 
tection of the famous T.C.U. Umbrella. It 
has been the sheltering friend to thousands 
lof teachers for more than 40 years. Not so 
J long ago one teacher, in her enthusiastic 
appreciation, coined a new phrase descrip- 
tive of how she felt after a particularly 
hard storm of bad luck had come her way. 
She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. It's 
a Parachute for Happy Landings.” We in- 
vite you to share this comfortable feeling of 
the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives. 
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T.C.U. employs no agents. Naturally you get most for 
your money when you buy direct from a company that has 
never failed its members through depressions, epidemics 
and years of unusual records for accidents. Why not get all 
the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can 
enjoy at a cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder 
gives complete information. Send for your copy today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


434 T.C.U. Building Lincoin, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 434 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protec- 
tion. Send me full detaile without obligation. 


What T.C.U. 
Will Do For You 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for ac- 
cidental loss of life; $333 to 
$3,000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb); 

month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or acci- 
dental injuries (including 
automobile); a month 
when quarantined and salary 
stopped; Certain Hospital and 
Operation Benefits, Travel 
Identification Benefits, Sur- 
geon'’s Bills for Minor Acci- 
dents, Optional Benefits for 
Certain Complete Fractures 
and Dislocations. Policies Name 








paying larger benefits will be 

issued you if you so desire. 

All Checks Sent by Fast 
Air Mail 


Address 


























IT’S individual—distinctive! 
The price—16 for only $1.00, 
postpaid. Wrap your favor- 
ite photo carefully and send 
it to us. It will be well 
taken care of and returned 
with your cards. Tell us 
the number you want (or- 
ders for larger quantities 
must be in multiples of 16) ; 
send cash with your order; 
and be sure to include your 
name and address. You'll 
want your cards in plenty 
of time, and we want you to 
have them, so order now! 





























THAT favorite photo can be 
anything you wish: a picture 
of yourself, your pet dog, one 
of the lovely scenes you 
snapped last winter. It can 
be any size too, but it should 
be as clear as possible for 
best results. 








EACH white paneled card, 5%,” x 3%", at- 
tractively printed in color, with matching en- 
velope, will have mounted on it a print of 
your om, in - al x 14%". Order your 
cards .. . TOD . for early delivery. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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IN SOUTH AMERICA Longines Watches are 
known and esteemed in all the capitals of our 10 
sister republics. Leading jewelers there, as here, 
have sold Longines Watches for upwards of 50 
: years. Longines Watches enjoy a as well, 
in the six tries of the Isth 

in the island republics of the Caribbean. Truly, 
throughout the world, no other name on a watch 
Longines. 





means so much as... 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


Wherever there is an appreciation 
of things fine and beautiful, you will 
find Longines Watches held in the 
highest esteem. Over the years, they 
have proven themselves uniformly 
dependable, accurate, and long- 
lasting. Their excellence and ele- 
gance have been recognized by 10 
world’s fair grand prizes, 28 gold 
medals, and more honors for accu- 
racy than any other timepiece. 

Longines jewelers now show the 75th 
Anniversary Longines Watches priced $44° 
upward; also a companion watch of distinc 
tive merit in the medium price field, the 
Wittnauer Watch, priced from $27.50°— 
products of 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC. 
New York, Montreal, Geneva 
*Federal tax included 


Vox " A AMM RLY Werches 











Christmas in ,, 
Our Community 


(Continued from page 55) 


I heard the words, “Peace on earth, 
good will to men” sung just now, 
I began to think once more how 
happy we should be to live in a coun- 
try that stands for peace. I am $0 
thankful for all our blessings that I 
have resolved not to be sad because 
Joe isn’t coming home from camp for 
Christmas. 

BoB—I'll bet Joe wishes he were 
going to be here. 

yjaNeE—Anyway he'll be glad to 
have the big box we sent him. 

MARIE—I know how you feel, 
Aunt Bess. It is hard for families to 
have to be separated—especially on 
holidays. 

MOTHER—Yes, it is, Marie, and we 
are not forgetting that you have that 
problem. You are very brave about 
it. 

MARIE—You have all been so kind 
that I would be most ungrateful if 
I moped and spoiled everyone’s fun. 
Besides I am really enjoying Christ- 
mas here in America. 

BoB—That’s the spirit, Marie! 

MOTHER—What have you liked 
best about our Christmas season so 
far, Marie? 

MARIE—I enjoy the deep snow that 
you have here. In England it is foggy 
and damp, and there’s very little 
snow—never enough to go wading in 
as we have done today. This morn- 
ing when I woke up, everything spar- 
kled so that I forgot to feel homesick. 

JANE—Don’t forget, Marie, you 
haven’t seen all of Christmas yet. 
Some of the best things are yet to 
come. We still have: our church 
service, our presents, and Grandma’s 
dinner tomorrow. 

MOTHER—In the excitement of 
receiving presents and having fun we 
mustn’t forget what Christmas really 
stands for. 

JANE—I always love the pageant 
at church which shows the shepherds 
and the Wise Men and the angels. 

MARIE—I'm looking forward to it. 

BoB—Wait until you see me as one 
of the shepherds! 

FATHER (putting the last orna- 
ment on the tree) —Well, let’s start 
to think about going to bed, so that 
we will feel rested and able to enjoy 
Christmas Day. 

(Telephone rings.) 

MOTHER (answering it)—Hello! 
Yes. Oh, Joe, it’s you! I thought 
you weren't going to get home from 


camp. I’m so glad you could come. 
(To the others.) He is at the 
station. (To Joe.) Yes, we'll all be 


down to meet you. Good-by. 
CHILDREN (excitedly)—Joe is com- 
ing home. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
MOTHER—Now my family will all 
be together on Christmas. 


Note: If desired, a sixth scene may 
be added showing the pageant at church. 
For this, the pageant “Joy to the 
World” on page 52 of this issue might 
be used. “Santa Claus Is Coming to 
Town,” by Haven — ie and J. Fred 
Coots, is published by io. Feist, Inc., 
New York. The other songs used may 
be found in The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs, published by Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago. Rhythms used 
by the children in Scene II can be 
adapted from music found in lower- 
grade rhythm books. Material for the 
program called for in Scene IV may be 
obtained from this and other December 
issues of THe INSTRUCTOR. 






A Gift for Noel 


(Continued from page 15) 


drowned. Grant to a mother this 
great joy on the feast of Noel.” 

The outlaw looked keenly into 
Quentin’s eyes. 

“Strike off his bonds,” he ordered 
suddenly. The outlaws leaped -to 
free the young squire. “I shall keep 
your: servants here for a surety that 
you will return,” Robin Hood added 
sternly. 

Quentin got to his feet and ran 
down the slope to where one of the 
men in green was standing, holding 
the horse by the bridle. He mounted 
and rode at top speed along the road 
back toward the castle, rejoicing to 
be the bearer of such glad tidings. 
He clattered across the drawbridge, 
tossed the reins to a lackey, and dis- 
mounted. 

In the great hall Quentin found his 
lord, fondling the ears of the hound 
that lay at his feet. The Lady 
Elfreda sat before the loom, but her 
hands were idle, and her great eyes 
were dark with pain. Quentin bowed 
before them. “My lord—my lady,” 
he gasped, out of breath from his 
speed, “I bring you a gift of gifts for 
Christmas!” 

Three days later a long procession 
made its way into the great hall. 
First came the minstrels, caroling 
joyously. After them the jester in 
his suit of scarlet and black, with 


. bells on his cap and bells on his stick, 


leaped and frolicked, making every- 
one laugh as he passed. In robes of 


ceremony, the chief steward of the 
castle came next, and after him ser- 
vants and retainers carried platters 
heaped high with food. Great was 
the excitement when they brought, 
on a huge trencher, the most impor- 
tant-dish of the whole feast, the 
boar’s head - wreathed with holly. 
After that young pages carried in the 
wassail bowl, full of a delicious drink 
made from the juice of apples, and 
spices bronght at great cost from the 
distant East. 

In the great fireplace the pine 
burned, giving back all the sunshine 
and warmth it had absorbed in the 
course of hundreds of summers in the 
forest, all the crimson of sunset skies, 
all the gold of many dawns. 

There was warmth and sunshine 
now, too, in the heart of the Lady 
Elfreda, seated beside her lord on the 
raised platform at one end of the hall, 
with her little son, dressed in scarlet 
and gold, leaning against her knee. 
And in the heart of the young squire, 
Quentin, rose visions of the knightly 
deeds he might do in days to come. 
The whole company, rich and poor, 
high and low, forgot all the labors 
and worries of the workaday year, 
singing a carol of Christmas, 

“When Christ was born of Mary free, 

In Bethlehem that fair city, 

Angels sang with mirth and glee, 

In excelsis Gloria.” 

And all those within the castle walls 
held revel and rejoiced. 
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Old King Cole's Christmas 


(Continued from page 50) 


cHorus—"“Little girl, little girl, 
what gave she you?” 

LITTLE GIRL—“She gave me a 
diamond as big as my shoe.” (She 
goes toward the throne.) King Cole, 
do you want my diamond? 

KING COLE—No! 

I don’t want your diamond! 
I don’t want your diamond! 
I don’t want your diamond! 

(My Son John wanders in. As the 
Chorus sings his rhyme he enacts a 
sleepy pantomime.) 

FIRST COURTIER—My Son John, 
King Cole is very unhappy. 

MY SON JOHN—Maybe he wants 
to go to sleep. 

KING COLE—No! 

I don’t want to go to sleep! 
I don’t want to go to sleep! 
I don’t want to go to sleep! 

FIDDLERS—Maybe he doesn’t want 
anything. 

KING COLE—I do tool 
I want something! 

But I don’t want my pipe. 
I don’t want my bowl. 
I don’t want my fiddlers three. 

BOPEEP—Maybe he would like 
some flowers. (Calls.) Mistress Mary! 

MISTRESS MARY (outside)—No! 

* JACK AND JILL (as they go to the 
door)—Now, Mistress Mary, don’t 
be contrary. Come and see what 
you can do. 

(Mistress Mary enters with Silver 
Bells, Cockleshells, and the Flowers. 
These six children skip to the singing 
of the Chorus.) 

KING COLE (wringing his hands)— 
I don’t want silver bells! 

I don’t want cockleshells! 
I don’t want your flowers! 

CHORUS— 

Oh, dear, oh, dear, what a terrible fiz! 
There’s something he wants, 
But he doesn’t know what it is! 

(Jack Horner enters, bearing a 
huge Christmas pie, with a sprig of 
holly in it; be goes down right and 
sits in his chair, holding the pie.) 

KING COLE (whispers to First 
Courtier)—Who is that? 

FIRST COURTIER (whispers back)— 
That’s Jack Horner, Your Majesty! 

KING COLE (whispers to Second 
Courtier)—What is he holding? 

SECOND COURTIER (whispers)—I 
think it is a pie, Your Mayesty. 

KING COLE—What kind of pie? 

SECOND COURTIER—I don’t know. 
Pll ask the Fiddlers. 

(He asks the Fiddlers. They don’t 
know so they ask the one next to 


them. He doesn’t know and asks the 
one next to him. This goes on until 
all except the Chorus and the Silver 
Bells, Cockleshells, and Flowers have 
been asked. No one knows.) 

KING COLE—How shall I find out? 

cHorus (in a big whisper)—Ask 
him. 

KING coLtE—I will! Jack Horner, 
what kind of pie is that? 

JACK HORNER (coming forward 
with the pie)—It is a Christmas pie, 
Your Majesty. 

KING COLE AND THE OTHERS—A 
Christmas pie! 

JACK HORNER—Full of surprises! 

KING COLE (eagerly) — 

That’s what I want. 
That’s what I want. 
That’s what J want. 

CHORUS AND OTHERS—That’s what 
he wants! 

JACK HORNER (protesting )—But 
it is my pie. 

CHORUS— 

Oh, Jack! Oh, Jack! 

Please don’t hold back. 

King Cole was sad. 

But he'll be glad 

If you will but give him your pie. 

JACK HORNER—Well, all right. 
Here it is, Your Majesty! 

CHORUS— 

A Christmas pie! A Christmas pie! 
Jack gave King Cole a Christmas pie! 

KING COLE (laughing with aban- 

don and beckoning to all)— 

Now this is very, very gay 

And you shall all have some! 

I say, I say, I say, I say, 

And you shall all have some! 
(Putting his fingers down in the pie, 
he draws out brightly wrapped = 
ages, and throws them to the ot. 

CHORUS— 

Oh, Old King Cole is a merry old soul. 
A merry old soul is he. 

He calls for his pipe, 

And he calls for his bowl, 

And he calls for his fiddlers three. 

(King Cole takes pipe and bowl; 
Fiddlers play as the curtains close.) 


Nore: Tunes for the well-known nur- 
sery rhymes used in this play may be 
found in many books, but here are some 
specific references. Some of the songs 
are in Let’s Sing Mother Goose, by Ella 
Sonkin and Sophie Bregman (Harold 
Flammer, Inc., New York); and the rest 
may be found in Sing Me a Song! Vol- 
ume Two, by Marie Whitbeck Clark 
(Easton Associates, Rochester, N.Y.). 
All except “Diddle-Diddle Dumpling” are 
in Days of Make-Believe, by Rose Hub- 
bell and others (Sagyen F. Summy Co., 
Chicago). “The Shepherdess” is in The 
Music Hour, Third Book, by Osbourne 
ee (Silver, Burdett & Co., New 

ork). 





“Holy Night”— Correggio 


(Continued from page 21) 


contemporaries—Da Vinci, Raphael, 
and Michelangelo. This is still more 
amazing when we consider that he 
never traveled to Rome, Florence, or 
Venice to study the masters. 

Some critics feel that the same 
great talent that Correggio had for 
depicting the innocent, carefree joy 
of youth was also responsible for 
limiting the facial expressions of his 
Madonnas. This may be a fair criti- 
cism of his work, but the perfection 
of his color in flesh tints and his un- 
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surpassed light-and-shadow technique 
more than make up for the fault. 
When Titian first saw Correggio’s 
frescoes in the Cathedral of Parma, 
he declared, “Turn the cupola upside 
down and fill it with gold, and even 
that will not be its money’s worth.” 
His death in 1534 was a great loss 
to the art of Italy and of all time. 
Here are a few of his well-known 
works: “Marriage of St. Catherine,” 
“Madonna with St. Jerome,” and the 
frescoes in the Cathedral of Parma. 
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and Stories 
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To Decorate Your 
Christmas Tree 


(Continued from page 31) 


Five-pointed stars cut from blue, 
white, or silver paper provide beau- 
tiful decorations for the Christmas 
tree, and offer a project in which 
every child in the room may have a 
part. There are step-by-step illus- 
trated directions for making a star 
on page 25 of THe Instructor for 
June 1941. Suspend the stars and 
angels from thread. 


A Christmas Eve Dream 


(Continued from page 47) 


them, making sure that Bobby’s is 
very full indeed. Then he turns to 
the audience and begins to distribute 
gifts or boxes of candy. 


Note: “A Grand Old Man,” by Hildred 
Tope is in THE INstrucTorR for Decem- 
ber 1940. “Entr’acte Music” from Rosa- 
munde, by Franz Schubert; “Slumber 
Song,” by Robert Schumann; “Noc- 
turne” from Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
by Felix Mendelssohn; “Merry Christ- 
mas,” by Nina Hartford; “Foreboding 
of Grief,” by Robert Schumann; and 
“Christmas Bells,” by Edith Bokeloh 
and Paul Bliss are in The Music Hour 
in the Kindergarten and First Grade, 
by Osbourne McConathy and others 
(Silver, Burdett & Co., New York). 
“Santa Comes Tonight” is in Days of 
Make-Believe, by Rose Strong Hubbell 
and others (Clayton F. Summy Co., 
Chicago). “One Christmas Eve,” by 
Marion Seavey and Gertrude McGunigle 
is in THe Instructor for December 
1939. 


A Christmas Angel 


(Continued from page 42) 


Form is given to the figure by bring- 
ing together the opposite sides of the 
skirt and fastening them with a pa- 
per fastener at the places marked. 
Fold the wings back slightly on the 
broken lines, and let the sides of the 
halo lap over the wings. 

A Christmas poster for the school 
auditorium can be made by mounting 
the angels on blue poster cardboard. 
Twenty inches is a good height. The 
angels could also be fastened with 
thumbtacks to the bulletin board 
after it has been covered with blue 
oatmeal paper. Leave the upper part 
of each figure free. Paste metallic 
stars here and there on the back- 
ground. Paint a Christmas message, 
“Christ Is Born in Bethlehem,” 
“Glory to God in the Highest,” at the 
bottom of the poster, or cut the let- 
ters from paper and paste them on. 


A Test on Christmas 
Literature and Customs 


(Continued from page 27) 
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* TREASURE-TROVE * 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items, 
yse a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. In the envelope with 
your request slips enclose a three-cent 


stamp, plus any additional remittance 
called for in a particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 
mentioned more than five months ago. 
Send requests slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





337. All Men's Meat 


You yourself may not have the re- 
sponsibility of preparing meals—but 
mothers of your pupils who spend 
much of their time in the kitchen will 
be grateful for news about a chart 
showing Thrifty Meat Cuts of beef, 
pork, lamb, and veal; suggestions of 
what to serve with each; and a graphic 
demonstration of various methods of 
preparation. Another large chart 
shows the B; and By vitamin values 
of the same meats and of liver. Both 
charts may be had from the American 
Meat Institute. 


338. Picturing U.S. History 


At a time of increased emphasis on 
everything American, teachers will be 
particularly glad to know about a col- 
lection of historical pictures by the late 
Joseph Boggs Beale, who had a gift for 
visualizing dramatic incidents and giv- 
ing them pictorial expression. Forty- 
eight small reproductions, ranging from 
“Columbus and His Crew—1492” to 
“Emigrants Arriving in the Land of 
Liberty,” are contained in the seatwork 
book America, My Country, a copy of 
which will be sent free by Frank H. 
Fleer Corporation, with information on 
a portfolio-book of larger-size pictures. 


339. Milk, off a Shelf 


What a boon evaporated milk has 
been to explorers, mariners, campers, 
and all who find themselves far from 
the home pastures! However, the same 
qualities that attract the wanderer— 
purity, convenience, economy, and 
richness—mark this canned milk as 
valuable to the housewife, and to 
the teacher for school lunches. Eight 
large pictures and some smaller ones, 
with explanatory text, constitute a 
poster 37 by 23 inches in size, titled 
“Evaporated Milk—What It Is and 
How It Is Prepared.” A copy will be 
sent to any teacher by the Evaporated 
Milk Association. 


340. Li Wen, Hop Low, et Al 

What Li Wen Saw tells in a vivid 
way what we also would sce if we were 
in China today. Without asking any- 
one to take a partisan stand in relation 
to the war between China and Japan, 
the United China Relief, which pub- 
lishes this booklet, does ask “Rice for 
the bowls of China,” “Balm for the 
wounds of China,” and “Light for the 
minds of China.” If your own heart is 
touched, as it must be, by the human 
suffering that has come to millions 
through no fault of their own, you 
will also want your pupils to know 
that while they have food and shelter, 
protection and education, their Chinese 
brothers and sisters lack all the things 
that we consider absolute necessities. 
“But what can we do?” you ask. 
Pupils who want to help can do so and 
at the same time earn a trophy for 
their grade or school—and a Walt 
Disney “Hop Low” button for them- 
selves—by a plan which is explained in 
full in a folder that will be sent to you 
along with What Li Wen Saw. In ask- 
ing for them you will, of course, place 
yourself under no obligation. 


341. Our National Parks 


The most compact and comprehen- 
sive book on the subject of the vast 
natural playgrounds of the United 
States is Glimpses of Our National 
Parks, by Isabelle F. Story, chief of 
information, National Park Service. 
The first edition, prepared twenty-six 
years ago by Robert Sterling Yard, 
has been replaced by new editions as 
expansion of the parks and changed 
conditions required. The latest, just 
out, represents careful revision and 
new styling. It contains 107 pages, 
fifteen more than the 1934 edition. 
Fresh subjects have been chosen to 
illustrate, and the binding has been 
improved. The teacher should find the 
Glimpses so fascinating that she will 
resolve to go and see more for herself, 
bringing back to her pupils as much as 
possible of the wonder and beauty of 
our national parks. (Please say whether 
your school or grade has a library.) 


342. Story of Boulder Dam 

Twentieth-century engineers and sci- 
entists set out to conquer the forces 
of Nature, but their motives are not 
unlike those of the medieval knights 
who left home to slay strange legendary 
monsters. After passing through trials 
and tribulations such as the gentlemen 
of the Round Table never dreamed 
of, they accomplish something that 
600,000 persons in one year go to see— 
this is the record of Boulder Dam. A 
vivid picture of the Colorado River, of 
the construction and operation of the 
dam, and of the benefits which have 
accrued to a vast area in the Southwest 
is presented in The Story of Boulder 
Dam. This is Conservation Bulletin 
No. 9 (72 pages), issued by the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation. The author, 
anonymous, deserves credit for an ex- 
ceptionally fine job. There are more 
than 40 illustrations (half-tones, maps, 
and diagrams), a Chronology of the 
Colorado River, Questions and Answers, 
and a Bibliography. 


343. Adventure Is the Word 


A plan to utilize the natural hunger 
of youngsters for adventure material, 
so as to improve English and increase 
interest in other subjects, has been de- 
vised by the Juvenile Group Founda- 
tion. As a result of testing by four 
teachers in the schools of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, a 64-page workbook and 
teachers’ guide has been developed, 
based on the magazine Superman. 
Howard Downes of the Lynn schools, 
in collaboration with Dr. Robert L. 
Thorndike of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has prepared the mate- 
rial for educational use. It will aid in 
normal and remedial reading, through 
presentation of subject matter that 
makes a strong appeal. A copy of the 
workbook and of Superman magazine 
will be sent upon request. 


344. Historic Places in California 

An interesting 64-page illustrated 
booklet, Cornerstones of California 
(previously referred to as offered by 
the Bank of California), is offered by 
the Bank of America. 
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HERE’S A SURPRISE 


XMAS CALENDAR GIFT 


FOR YOUR PUPILS 
WITH ANY PICTURE YOU DESIRE 








Only you can give this distinctive 

Xmas gift to your pupils!! You can 

choose the picture to appear on this 

colorful patriotic Xmas calendar. This 
gift is ideal because it is timely, new, and different. It is 
practical, too, because your pupils will not only enjoy it 
every day throughout the new year, but will treasure it also 
as a memento of their school days in years to come. 


WHAT SNAPSHOT WOULD YOU LIKE BEST? 


Just send us any photographic negative of your class, your- 
self, your school, or any other subject you desire. We will 
make beautiful enlargements at no additional cost to approxi- 
mately post card size and mount them on decorative patriotic 
calendars measuring 7” by 9”. Colored in red and blue on 
clear white cardboard, these calendars with their stars, 
stripes and Xmas decorations, glow with the spirit of Amer- 
icanism and the Yuletide. 
MAIL COUPON NOW 
peeseeeeeeeeee"" 


UNION PENCIL CO., Inc. 

385 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
AN INEXPENSIVE ane i 
EASY WAY TO each. I am enclosing 
SOLVE YOUR ia iit titi 


GIFT PROBLEM 


calendars @ 12 


Name 
Address 
City ii State 


Leese eeeeeeeeee 


The minimum order we can accept is for 10 calendars. WE 
PAY THE POSTAGE.* Simply select any negative of your 
own choice and mail it together with the coupon above. 
If you haven't a negative on hand, beautiful pictures can be 
taken at this time of the year outside of the school with any 
ordinary camera. Within 24 hours after the receipt of your 
order, the completed calendars will be shipped with your 
original negative. 


FREE! 


This beautiful everlasting combi- 
nation desk calendar-thermometer 
will be given absolutely free with 
your purchase of $2.00 or more. The 
metal frame is GILT Finished and is 
glass enclosed; furnished with easel 
on back. EACH YEAR WE WILL 
SUPPLY FREE REFILL CALEN- 
DAR PADS WITH YOUR ORDER. 
Take advantage of this wonderful 
offer and mail us your order today. 


UNION PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 


385 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DESK CALENDAR-THERMOMETER 
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A USEFUL COMBINATION FOUNTAIN PEN AND PENCIL 
To teachers purchasing a total of 25 gifts or more we 
will include, FREE OF CHARGE, this beautiful combi- 
nation FOUNTAIN PEN and PENCIL of modern design. 
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PATRIOTIC, PERSONALIZED 
MEMO BOOK AND PENCIL 


Here’s a gift for children that has been popu- 


JOHN ANDREWS 


JOHN ANDREWS 
JOHN ANDREWS 
JOHN ANDREWS 


lar for years. It’s a patriotic, personalized 
MEMO BOOK made of sturdy, black 
DuPont leatherette with individual name 


stamped in bright gold letters. MEMO BOOK 


cover measures 4” x 514” and has handy ring 


on side to hold accompanying pencil. 


This pencil is furnished with para red 














eraser. Embossed on the cover is the 
patriotic phrase “lf AM AN AMERI- 
CAN”. Each MEMO BOOK is fur- 


nished with replaceable ruled pad. 


















































Additional refill pads are obtainable 


from us at 5e each. 
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PERSONALIZED “TIDY-UP” KIT 


\ “sure-fire” hit for every girl or boy! 
This 5-piece “TIDY-UP” kit consists of a 
regular wide-tooth comb, handy bevelled 
mirror, four-inch nail file, memo 
pencil with eraser—and comes 
in an attractive, colored leather- 


ette case with snap fastener. In- 
dividual’s full name is stamped 
in bright gold letters. The kit, a 


80 compact—so essential, fits in- 








to pocket or purse. 








‘ * - 
ye rey SO Le Use a single sheet of paper for each type of gift and print legibly names to be - 
” imprinted. When ordering, kindly send remittance by check, money order or , PATRIOTIC 4 PENCIL 
unused U. S. postage stamps. Register letter if you send cash. To the cost of 
HOW TO your order, a small handling and postage charge must be added. The scale below PEN AND PENWIPER SET 
makes it easy to determine the amount you are required to add to the cost of s 
ORDER! your order. The glorious colors of our country’s flag are ele- 
’ ’ iF YOUR ORDER AMOUNTS TO of gantly displayed in the attractive gift shown above. 
These enuine ceds Ot metia i red. white 
& : From 12c¢ to $1.00 add 6c to total From $2.51 to $5.00 add 18c to total Ps These genuine cedar wood pencils in red, whi 
SEV Se From $1.01 to $2.50 add 12c to total From $5.01 to $10.00 add 22c to total & : : Ider and 
From $10.01 and over add 25c to total are tipped er para oh gor A —s er re 
penwiper, both in patriotic colors, complete the 
CHECKER PENCIL COMPANY * 102 BLEECKER STREET * NEW YORK, N.Y. set. The full individual name appears in bright 


gold letters on each pencil—also the pen. Each set 


| is individually packed in decorative glassine con- | 
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and blue, contain smooth-writing, medium leads and 
a 











tainer, 


Use One Coupon --- Hand Others To Your Friends . . « 

CHECKER PENCIL COMPANY CHECKER PENCIL COMPANY 

102 Bleecker Street, New York, N. Y. 102 Bleecker Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me: (Attach Coupon To Lists Of Names) Please send me: (Attach Coupon To Lists Of Names) 
Patriotic 4-Pencil, Pen and Penwiper Set @ 12¢ __.__..... Patriotic 4-Pencil, Pen and Penwiper Set @ 12¢ 
Patriotic Memo Book and Pencil @ 13¢ ie Patriotic Memo Book and Pencil @ 13¢ 
Personalized “Tidy-Up” Kit @ 15¢ a Personalized “Tidy-Up” Kit @ 15¢ 

( ) FREE GIFT with orders for 25 sets or more. ( ) FREE GIFT with orders for 25 sets or more. 

Enclosed is $ for gifts, plus cents to cover Enclosed is $ _... for gifts, plus _..___. cents to cover 

handling and postage. TOTAL AMOUNT IS $ handling and postage. TOTAL AMOUNT IS $d 

Name is Name____. Name. 

Address i cies Address ! SS Sima ene Vor Address 

City hi State. City. City 


EE 0 Ae AR A A AP ‘ 
CHECKER PENCIL COMPANY 

102 Bleecker Street, New York, N. Y. % 
Please send me: (Attach Coupon To Lists Of Names) 
________ Patriotic 4-Pencil, Pen and Penwiper Set @ ize 
___.......Patriotic Memo Book and Pencil @ 13¢ 

oe Personalized “Tidy-Up” Kit @ 15¢ 

( ) FREE GIFT with orders for 25 sets or mor 
Enclosed is $..._____ for gifts, plus cents to cover 
handling and postage. TOTAL AMOUNT IS $_____— 
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Use One Coupon --- Hand Others To Your Friends . . . 






- GHECKER PENCIL COMPANY 
® 102 Bleecker Street. New York, N. Y. 


Please send me: (Attach Coupon Te Lists Of Names) 
} Pytriotic 4-Peneil, Pen and Penwiper Set @ 12c 
Patriotic Mento Book and Pencil @ 13¢ 


CHECKER PENCIL C OMPANY 
102 Bleecker Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me: {Attach Coupon Te Lists Of Names) 
Patriotic 4Pencil, Pen and Penwiper Set @ 12¢ 
Patrietic Memo Book and Pencil @ 13¢ 
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Personalized “Tidy-Up” Kit @ 15¢ Personalized “Tidy-Up” Kit @ 15¢ % 
~( ) FREE GIFT with orders for 25 sets or more. ( ) FREE GIFT with orders tor 25 sets) or mors: 
Enclosed is § for gifts, plus cents to cover Enclosed is $_.____. for gifts, plus .____ céintts to cover © 
handling and postage. TOTAL AMOUNT IS $ handling and postage. TOTAL AMOUNT IS _ ee 
Vame Name RE URNS SUERET ore eS 
Address ‘ Address os SS 

City State eres City State 
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PATRIOTIC 4-PENCIL 
PEN AND PENWIPER SET 


The glorious colors of our country’s flag are ¢ 


gantly displayed in the attractive gift shown above. 


These genuine cedar wood pencils in red, whit 
and blue, contain smooth-writing, medium leads and 
are tipped with para red erasers. A penholder ané 
penwiper, both in patriotic colors. complete th 
set. The full individual name appears in bret 
gold letters on each pencil—also the pen, Each # 
is individually packed in decorative glas-in 
tainer. 


PENCIL COMPANY 
102 Bleecker Street. New York. N. Y. 


Please send me: (Attach Coupon To Lists 0f 

____._.. Patriotic 4-Pencil, Pen and Penwiper 5¢ 
___..... Patriotic Memo Book and Pencil @ 13¢ 
___...... Personalized “Tidy-Up” Kit @ 15¢ 


_( ) FREE GIFT with orders for 25 sets 


Enclosed is 3 for gifts, plus cents 
handling and postage. TOTAL AMOUNT IS 5 
Name. se af 
Address. ates ss ee - 
City. State. —— 
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